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CONTACT THE NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
G. T. Hansen Co. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 


COLTON, CALIF. 
Western Honey Producers 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Diamond Match Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
George B. Wright 


DELTA, COLO. 
Grover E. Turner 


DENVER, COLO. 
Bluhill Foods, Inc. 


GREELEY, COLO. 
L. R. Rice & Sons 


MONTE VISTA, COLO. 
John Haefeli 


WENDALL, IDAHO 


R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The A. I. Root Company 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, 1lOW 


The A. I. Root Company 


McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Sioux Honey Assn. 
G. B. Lewis Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
The Walter T. Kelley C« 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 

ONSTED, MICH. 

L. M. Hubbard Apiaries 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co 
WINONA, MINN. 
Robb Bros. 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 


C Continental Can 


MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
G. B. Lewis Company 
GROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Hone: 
Prod. Coop. Inc. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
The A. I. Root Company 
FARGO, N. D. 
Magill & Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Alexander Company 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Bart Mann Co. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
The A. I. Root Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
G. B. Lewis Company 
WATERTOWN, WISC,. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
POWELL, WYO. 

A. D. Hardy 
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THRIFTY QUEENS 


100 queens $50.00. Smaller lots 60c 
each queen. Three-Banded Italians 
only. REMEMBER: THRIFTY bees 
are guaranteed to please. 


Better Bred Queens _ Three-Banded Italians 


Plenty good queens from our famous Better Bred Strains that have 
proved their merit for years. Replace all old and failing queens and 
watch oon eee up fast. 


EENS, any quantity, 65c each—Prompt delivery. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALAB. 
Breeders Since 1892 


CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 

Priced Right 

TIN a 

5 and 10-lb. Friction Top 

5-Gal. Square Cans 
GLASS 
Modern or Plain 

12,1, 2,3, 5-lb. 


COMB HONEY 


Cartons 
Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 


The A. |. Root Company 
OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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Dovetailing Machine 


FOR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
CVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 


DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


at 
Carl E. Johnson Co. HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 


LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN C 0 M e A N y Wheeling, West Virginia 
ee «te 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE - JA 


FEATURE ARTICLES—NEWS ITEMS 
MONTHLY TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 


Subscription Rate 
| year, $2.00; 2 years, $3.00; 3 years, $4.00 
in United States and Canada. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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CARLUS T. HARPER 


NEW BROCKTON, ALABAMA 
FOR HIGH QUALITY 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


75c EACH, 10 OR MORE 65c EACH 


® ANNOUNCING @ 


We have arranged to sell throughout the United States the famous line of Lewis 
Beeware and Dadanis Foundation. Quantity discounts allowed. Write. Make up your 
order from Catalog and send direct to us. Catalog free. The best equipment at reason- 
able prices. 


R. C. DANIELS AND CO. Picayune, Miss. 


(AN INDEPENDENT AND SEPARATE SERVICE OF THE DANIELS APIARIES) 
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Editorial 380 
Shallow Super Colonies Work 
Loren F. Miller 382 
Washington—Up-to-date 384 
Studies of American Foulbrood Resistance 
at Laramie, Wyoming — Arnold P. 
Sturtevant 385 
Queen Rearing—Part II—The nucleus and 
grafting—James W. Bain 386 
Alfalfa Seed Production 387 
Production Cost—Roy A. Grout 388 
Fill Up the Cookie Jar 
—Mrs Leonard Thrall 389 
Everything You Need | 
Containers at Lowest 
Prices 
5% discount $50.00 orders. E 
10% discount $100.00 orders. : 
GLASS 
¥2-lb. jars, carton of 24, wt. 9 lbs. $ .72 
1-lb. jars, carton of 24, wt. 11 Ibs. .84 
2-lb. jars, carton of 12, wt. 11 Ibs. 55 
5-lb jars, carton of 6, wt. 10 lbs. 49 
TIN : 
5-lb. pails, carton of 50, wt. 25 lbs. $ 4.68 : 
5-lb. pails, carton of 100, wt. 46 lbs. 9.36 : 
10-lb. pails, carton of 50, wt. 44 lbs. 6.82 
60 lb. cans, carton of 24, wt. 72 lbs. 12.00 
COMB HONEY WINDOW CARTONS 
$1.80 per 100; $7.74 per 500; $15.45 per 1000 
: DECORATED CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS 
z $1.20 per 100; $5.40 per 500; $10.75 per 1000 
WE ALSO CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
BEE SUPPLIES 





AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of Bee Supplies 
Boyd, 


Wisconsin 
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The History of a Breeding Project 
















—Part IHI—1941-1948—G. H. Cale, Jr. 390 
The Alarming Decline of the Bee Popu- 
lation In the United States—Richard 
C. Potter 392 
The Cover Picture—Miss Nancy Ironside, 
Scottish Beekeeping Expert 396 
And There Sets the Honey Crop 397 
Discussion—Should We Produce More 
Comb Honey? 398 
American Honey Institute 400 
Preview of Coming Events 404 
Crop and Market—M. G. Dadant 410 
The Postscript—Frank C. Pellett 414 
— 
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HUMMER’S 
Italian Queens 
1 to 50 75c¢ 
Over 50 65c 


Air Mail Postpaid. 
© 


No Charge For Clipping. 
ol 


Established 1892 
PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI 








GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 
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. the modern and sanitary / j 
way to serve honey. Dripcut’s 
i ; 
stainless steel cut-off slide x 
eliminates stain drippings and is t 7 
/ easily removed for 
\ \ cleaning. The Dripcut is ideal 
| / | “eg ” 
| for “‘fancy’’ packaging. ; / 


increase everyday sales by packaging honey in our low priced DUTCH SERVER. 
P4 P ask your supplier today or write to .... 
ISPEnsers, INC. 6235 south manhattan place - los angeles 44 - california 
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QUALITY QUEENS 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


SUMMER AND FALL DELIVERY 


50c each (in lots of) 50 or more 
60c each, less than 50 


Why delay when you can requeen all of your bees with 
VIGOROUS YOUNG QUEENS at these prices. 
Each queen must prove satisfactory or the purchase price 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
Airmailed and/or Clipped at No Extra Cost. 
Tested Queens 75c Each Extra. 


THE STOVER APIARIES, Mayhew, Miss. 
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WANT TO INCREASE YOUR HONEY CROP? 


LEATHER ITALIAN QUEENS 
Guaranteed top producers 65 cents 
each, postpaid 


EVANGELINE BEE CO. 
BREAUX BRIDGE, LOUISIANA 











BRAND POWER 
UNCAPPER 


This Steam Heated, Double 
Cutting Edge Knife, with 1725 
vibrations per —_ 4 o Splash 
fast cutting knife. 

Proof Motor, Beante Seated’ Ball 
Bearing and no wearing partis. 
It runs without noise and will 
last a life-time. Try one out, 
they are 
- Now priced at $49.50. Two were 
= recently shipped into Texas. Mr. Brand states: “This same beekeeper during the 
= late war years offered $150.00 for one he saw me using at Beemer, Nebraska. 

= complete line of all sizes of extractors and extracting equipment now offered for 
= prompt shipment. 


: A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids (4), Mich. 
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A.|.ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Everything for the Beekeeper 


QUALITY— 








—SERVICE— H 
—PRICE : 
& Compare quality and you will buy Root—Compare price and : 
you will buy Root—Write for free catalog. : 


A. |. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
224-230 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, DEPT. 2S 
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Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


F. E. MORRISON 


Route 3, Box 3696, Auburn, Calif. 














¥ } 
HONEY CONTAINERS 
We have a complete stock of 5-lb. 
and 10-lb. tin pails and 60-lb. cans. 


GLASS JARS 


VY. and 1-lb., 24 in a carton. 
2 and 3-lb., 12 in a carton. 
5-lb. glass pails, 6 in a carton. 
Write for prices. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
Reedsville, Wisconsin 
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QUEENS $75.00 per hundred 
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D. T. WINSLETT | 
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1015 Sonoma Ave., 
North Sacramento, California 








WESTERN CANADA = BEEKEEPER 
a a $1 ~ A per year, 
So eT eee 
merican our 
Timely tops on western Conndion bee 
keeping and all the news about Se 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to 47 





Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 

















( Northern Bred, Leather Colored } 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


50 CENTS each. Air mail if distance || 
justifies. No charge for clipping. || 


DIEMER BEE CO. 


N RT. 2, BOX 7, LIBERTY, MISSOURI 























The HONEY SALESMAN | 
g FALFA, COLORADO e 


R monthly, 16 letter-size es = 
R Market! Jey and a odrvice rs 
% to aid sales. $2.00 a year. 4 
Ri ise comple oan es. 


c ~—es 


Modern Beekeepi 


The picture magazine of nkeeplng. 
We show you with pictures how to 
the job easier, quicker, and ester. ’ 
Special tmventor’s page. } 
1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; 3 yrs. $3.25 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
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Bright Yellow Italian 


Bees and Queens 
We have bees that are yellow, gentle 
and extremely good honey gatherers. 
We guarantee live delivery, health 
certificate and prompt service. 


ALVIN J. DUCOTE : Hamburg, La 
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Treat Your Hives With 
RINOL 


4 


curs STOPS ROT 
Applied by brush, spray or dip to the 
bare wood, Cuprinol will greatly 
lengthen the life of your hives by 
stopping rot. May be painted over. 
Does not offend bees. At hardware, 
paint and lumber dealers or direct. 
$3.90 gal.; $1.45 qt. Check or money 


order. No C.O.D.’s. 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth Inc. 


61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn. 
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THREE-BANDED 
Italian Package Bees & 


Queens 
JACKSON APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GEORGIA 
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—HONEY WANTED— 
CARLOADS AND LESS THAN CARLOADS 
Send samples and quote best cash price de- 


livered to us All grades 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave 
Minneapolis 11 


Minnesota 
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GOOCH QUEENS 


Italian—Caucasian 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


Jesse E. Gooch & Sons 


RT. NO. 3, PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
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Glass and Tin Containers 
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5-lb. glass jars, carton of 6 $ .52 
3-lb. glass jars, carton of 12 -60 
2-lb. glass jars, carton of 12 56 
12-lb. glass jars, carton of 12 54 
1-lb. glass jars, carton of 24 86 
8-oz. glass jars, carton of 24 80 


All Hazel-Atlas glass jars with white caps. 
Order 25 cartons, 2c per carton less; 100 
cartons 4c less. 5-lb. Continental F. Top 
pails with handles, carton of 50, $4.50; 3 
cartons or over each $4.35. Write for our 
complete price list of paper shipping sup- 
plies, 5-gal. cans and other beekeeper’s 
items. 


Roscoe F. Wixson 
Dundee, New York 








READY NOW 


Fine, young, newly mated Italian 
Queens. Don’t let your colonies 
drift. Keep the bee population up. 


OVERBEY APIARIES 


BUNKIE, LOUISIANA 
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JENSEN’S 


Quality Queens plus Right Now Service 


Two strains of Italians, each characteristically tops. 


“Magnolia State.” Our old Re- “New 3-Way Hybrid” Disease 
liable Line of Medium Dark, Pure Resistant, Dadant developed stock. 


‘ Isolation bred for greater honey 
Three-Banded Italians. They have production. Disease resistance and 
stood the test of time. 


gentleness. Aug. Ist to Nov. Ist. 


1-24 85c each gt a rn 
25 up 75c each 190-999 1.00 
Tested Queens $1.25 each 1,000 or more 95c 


All queens clipped, or marked, or both if specified. 
Postage paid, and Air Mail if distance justifies. 


JENSEN‘’S APIARIES 
MACON, MISSISSIPPI 
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The DIAMOND SPINNER 


Flattering reports are being received, 
from the tropical jungles of Florida to the 
snow-clad and evergreen reaches of Cana- 
da, concerning the perfect performance 
of the improved DIAMOND SPINNER. 
Under any and all climatic conditions it 
gets ALL the honey from your cappings, 
as you uncap! Order yours today and cut 
hard work in half. What could be easier? 
Price at $225.00, complete ready to plug 
in, F. O. B. shipping point. 

° 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 


APIARY DIVISION 
1300 PRODUCE STREET APIARY DEPARTMENT 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA or CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


Complete catalogue of quality beekeeping supplies on request. 





























| WEAVER APIARIES 
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(ABBA, 
CAUCASIANS | Aeoa. ITALIANS 
ARS 
1 to 25 $1.00 each 
26 to 99 -90 each 
100 85 each 


Navasota, Texas 





If you buy or sell advertise in ABJ 
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How Will Honey Sell? 


MANY PRODUCERS ARE ASKING AL- 
ready how we think that honey will sell in the 
succeeding ten months. It is a fact that there has 
been a tendency to “bear” the jobbing markets 
on account of the carry over of 1948 honey, but 
this has not succeeded to any extent in con- 
tracting for the new white crop just coming 
from the hives. 

There are some conditions which should make 
for a more rosy situation in honey selling for 
the coming selling season. First is that finally 
most of the grocery shelf carry over of mediocre 
and high priced honey in glass has been 
disposed of and grocers are more inclined to 
buy; and to price what little they have left at 
a fair figure. 

It is also possible that the drift away from 
honey so evident when sugar was decontrolled 
has now run its course and that the old user of 
honey is again coming back to it, in addition to 
the new user stimulated by various compaigns 
as well as the good work of the Honey Institute 
and the Federation. 


We have also gotten off our “high horses” in 
insisting that war prices for our product would 
last indefinitely. It is only to be hoped that the 
other extreme is not reached, and it should not 
be with any reasonableness on the part of the 
producer. 

Other favorable factors are that the small 
producer is definitely going out to sell his crop 
this year, or at least keep his local markets sup- 
plied if they are not already filled. 

There has not been such a shift to cut comb, 
bulk comb and section honey as to glut these 
markets, in fact the South is already complain- 
ing about the lack of comb available for their 
bulk comb packs and packers are already 
“scrambling” for the available stocks. 

While we are not market and price prognos- 
ticators, it just does look like a little more inter- 
est on the part of the producer to try to market, 
and on the part of the consumer to use may be 
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of benefit in disposing of the 1949 crop. It is sure 
that the new crop also will be of better quality 
than it has been in recent years. 


Fun or Work 


AN ENGLISHMAN HAS SAID, “NOTHING 
is such hard work as fun. Nothing exhausts 
one so much as leisure.”” Many a man who has 
looked forward to retirement and a life of 
leisure has found this statement to be true. The 
change is all to the good to one who retires from 
one occupation and takes up another which is 
different and more interesting. The one who 
retires to a life of idleness will find his days dull 
and uninteresting. 


In the old days before beekeeping came to be 
recognized as an occupation worthy of the full- 
time attention of an able-bodied man, the apiary 
was a very popular attraction to men of retire- 
ment age. Of late golf and shuffleboard have 
replaced the bees in the affection of many older 
men. 

Beekeeping has long been famous as a calling 
in which men lived to advanced age and enjoyed 
serene and comfortable days long past the al- 
lotted three score and ten. One cannot but 
wonder whether this is true since the motor 
truck and modern equipment has changed the 
practice from one of leisurely activity to one 
of strenuous large-scale operation. 


Honey Best Spread 


HONEY, THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS 
food serves its best purpose when used as it 
comes from the bees. As a spread there is no 
substitute for honey. Even maple syrup, which 
is a much prized delicacy, takes second place 
to honey on breakfast cakes or biscuits. 

In spite of the efforts of enthusiastic cooks, 
the world refuses to take a serious interest in 
the use of honey as an ingredient in cooked 
dishes. In millions of homes where honey is a 
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staple on the breakfast table, little is used in 
cooking. It has found a place in baked foods 
such as cakes and bread to slow down the drying 
process and retain the flavor of the fresh product 
for a longer time. 

For every pound used as an ingredient in 
popular recipes, at least 100 pounds are con- 
sumed as a spread. The wise merchant seeks a 
market which requires overcoming the least 
sales resistance. While the beekeeper should 
encourage any legitimate use of his product, the 
best return for his effort will come from stimu- 
lating interest in its use as a spread. The break- 
fast table is by far the most promising outlet. 

Unfortunately the directions sent out with 
honey for the school lunch program advised its 
use only in recipes. The children who consume 
it thus are unconscious of the fact that they are 
eating honey and the opportunity for creating a 
taste which will provide a future market is lost. 


Wanted—More Bees 
IN A RECENT RADIO BROADCAST AN 


answer was given to a letter from a Nebraska 
listener who wrote to inquire why his straw- 
berries had set so little fruit after a heavy bloom. 
There had been no frost and he was at a loss to 
understand why the yield of fruit was so dis- 
appointing. 

The answer indicated that the condition was 
rather general and the statement was made that 
few bees had been observed visiting the flowers 
in other neighborhoods as well. The short crop 
f fruit was credited to a shortage of bees, but 
the speaker stated that he was unable to explain 
why so few bees were present. 

At almost the same hour a news commentator 
‘n a chain broadcast mentioned the fact that 
ecretary of Agriculture Brannon had asked for 

ipport for the honey bees in the general farm 

ipport program. 

At last the public is coming to realize that 

ie honey bee is of use aside from the storing 
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of honey . While the beekeeper gets the honey, 
his neighbors get a far larger return from the 
labor of the bees. 


The Weed Sprays 


THE ENTHUSIASM WITH WHICH MANY 
farmers are spreading the new chemicals used 
in weed control is responsible for substantial 
decrease in bee pasture in many neighborhoods. 
Even in towns where wholesale distribution 
is made to control dandelions the effect is ap- 
parent. Not only the dandelions are killed but 
also the clovers and other plants as well. With- 
out the contribution of the clovers in storing 
nitrogen, the grasses will soon show the effects 
of malnutrition and folks will wonder what has 
happened to the lawns. 

Roadsides in many neighborhoods are reduced 
to ribbons of grass as other plants are killed by 
the poisons. Not only the honey bees, but the 
game birds and song birds will suffer. While 
properly used, the new controls serve a useful 
purpose, they too often result in widespread 
destruction of useful plant life as well as insect 
life because of lack of understanding of the im- 
portance of a proper balance of plant and 
animal life. It appears that mankind is in danger 
of ensuring his own destruction by means of 
development of forces beyond his ability to 
control. 


Bees a Conservation Agent 


THE SUDDEN REALIZATION ON THE 
part of the public that honey bees are necessary 
to national prosperity because of their services 
in the pollination of flowers will have far-reach- 
ing effects. The beekeeper thus becomes a key 
figure in the conservation program. To provide 
sufficient bee pasture, better balanced planting 
will be necessary. Plants thus provided will 
give cover to game and food for song birds. The 
final effect will reduce soil erosion and provide 
a larger food supply for the nation. 
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(Top picture) A hive of two Modified 
Dadant shallows, with aluminum bottom 
and moving screen. Bottom picture, shows 
how the inexpensive aluminum bottom is 
made. 


EGARDLESS of the price of 
honey, honey producers must 
keep expenses down and effi- 

ciency up. There is the ever-present 
stimulus of competition from sugars, 
sirups, jellies, jams, and sometimes 
other honey. To do this in many 
cases means jumping the familiar 
mental ruts. _In order to cut costs 
and awkward operations, I devised a 
system a little different from the 
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(Top left) 
shovel of sand on top of each. (Top right) 


A swamp edge yard in Georgia. 





Colonies have geen slate covers with a 


Ventilated moving screen, held upside down 


to show construction. The 1! inch slots carry air clear through the truck load from side 


to side. 


Shallow Super 
Colonies Work! 


usual ones. Here is the idea and 
some of its angles. 

Simply, I use Modified Dadant ex- 
tracting supers for everything. One 
size shell, frame, and foundation- 
uniform and_ interchangeable—per- 
mitting ease and speed in all hive 
manipulations. This shaves costs for 
the migratory nucleus hauler, pack- 
age bee user, and_ stay-at-home 
winterer. 

In extracting full supers of honey 
in Minnesota in August, it was found 
that these shallows were far easier 
to handle than the ten-frame Lang- 
stroth deep supers. Those hold 50 
to 55 pounds of honey plus 20 pounds 
tare, or 75 pounds gross. The Dadant 
shallow supers weigh 55 pounds gross 
and can be handled easily by any- 
one. In addition, carbolic acid pads 
will clean shallow supers of bees 
quickly, while it takes a hot day and 
a good wait to drive them out of a 
deep super. 

After extracting, the next job is 
preparing seed colonies to haul to 
Georgia. If deep Dadant brood nests 
were hauled, the next spring dozens 


by Loren F. Miller 


of useless motions were made getting 
shallow frame nuclei out of them 
Nailing division boards in deep 
supers to cut them into two or three 
nuclei meant weeks of time wasting 
labor and didn’t work well. Slipping 
shallow frames between deep frames 
to produce frames of brood was bad 
Two or three trips were necessary 
and there was always a big drony 
“pie” hanging on every bottom bar 

Now in the northern yard in the 
fall the bees are already down in the 
bottom two-shallow-super nest on fat 
shallow frames of honey and brood 
The cover is changed for a moving 
screen, a plug is put in the botton 
entrance, the boxes are stapled to 
gether, and they are loaded. Th¢ 
next spring the bees are still i 
shallow bodies on perfect combs 
made from crimped wired foundatior 
with hooks to keep them from break 
ing with any use. 

The bottom board used is a single 
sheet of galvanized iron or aluminun 
with a 38 by % inch strip run aroun 
the edge flatwise for a bee spac« 
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under the frames. It is nailed on 
with six five-penny nails and has a 
3g by 4 inch entrance in the front 
edge into which a wood closer fits 
(also 348 by %). This closer is actually 
a part of the edging cut out for the 
purpose. It is V shaped at the left 
end and wedge shaped at the right 
end and easily fits into the opening 
which of course has similar V and 
wedge recesses into which the en- 
trance plug fits when it is necessary 
to close the entrance. The closing 
plug has a nail in the outside edge 
near the right end (the wedge shaped 
end) for ease in inserting or re- 
moving the closer. 

The metal bottoms are termite 
proof, rot proof, and _ sterilizable; 
cost half the price of wooden ones, 
cost far less to handle and truck, and 
can be built in half the time. The 
wooden rim is hot or cold dipped or 
painted with creosote, asphalt or 
coal tar. 

This bottom weighs one or two 
pounds, against six or eight for a 
regular one. Per hundred this is 
900 or more pounds dead wood to 
handle and haul. In terms of 35 
pound nuclei it means 15 more profit 
making hives later at no extra cost. 

In February, in Georgia, brood 
rearing starts. In late March, I make 
increase with shallows of combs or 
foundation, each with a bottom and 
a moving screen, one nucleus to the 
box. I lift out of the parent colonies, 
just the number of combs I want, 
ending with one comb of honey on 
each side of combs of brood, with 
adhering bees and maybe an extra 
shake or two of bees. Empty combs 
go back into the parent. A screen 
goes on each nuc and, when 40 or 
50 are ready, they go to a new loca- 
tion at least two miles away. After 
they settle down, in go new laying 
queens in push-in cages. Each parent 
colony will produce more bees and 
brood for additional nucs every ten 

lays. 

Each may be made as 
trong or as weak as wanted. If the 
new queen is poor she is replaced 
j\uickly with no loss of bee labor or 
oney, then superseding does not 
amper the new colony when it is 
iter in a money-making flow. 

When hauling times comes, each 
ew colony gets equalized up or 

wn, with brood, combs of honey 

empty combs until all are exactly 
ke. The shallow frame parents 


increase 


Top picture) A truck load of shallow 
hives on the way south. Bottom picture, 
shows some of the details of the load— 
roping, screens, and metal bottoms. 
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furnish any combination needed 
quickly. 

Often in the trip one runs into a 
sudden hot day and bees may 
smother, or at least suffer. But the 


shallow with its proportionately 


large screen top gives more air than 


deeper combs and the bees cool 
easier. 
Arriving at destination, there is 


no removal 
injury o1 
no disorganized, drifting 
unit un 

shallow—and 
If it needs feed, slip 
of combs of last year’s 
stored super honey. Feeder shells, 
feeder sirup mixing and ex 
pense are not involved 


no transferring of combs; 


of division boards; no loss 
of queens: 
Just 


add 


bees. set each down, 


another 
watch it grow. 


screen, 
in a couple 


cans, 


Een . ™ “ 














Anyone who thinks that the top 
bars and spaces will restrict laying 
rest The queens 
easily, especially if there is 
A queen with any 
“spizzerinctum” will hop that space 
without taking a deep breath. Also, 
using two one 


deep brood chamber, provides 14% 


may easy cross 
over 


some burr comb. 


shallows instead of 
more space, so there is less tendency 
to crowd and put brood in the honey 
supers 

If there 
do not juggle frames, 


signs of swarming, I 
but just insert 
another shallow of empty combs be 
the previous 
first removing all queen cells. 
ventilation by 


back an 


are 


shallows, 
Then 

slip 
at the 


tween brood 


extra 
the 
(Please turn to page 405) 


give 


ping 


top 


cover inch 









































EVEN representatives of the 

beekeeping industry were in 

Washington the week of July 
11 continuing the attempt of the 
industry to obtain price support for 
honey. 

Following the period of the School 
Lunch purchase reports came in from 
the industry that Florida citrus honey 
was being offered for sale at prices 
ranging as low as 6 cents per pound; 
white honey in Texas was being sold 
at 6% cents; honey had dropped 1% 
cents a pound in California; and New 
York buckwheat honey was begging 
a market at almost any price. It was 
very apparent that something had 
to be done, and this information was 
wired to Mr. E. J. Overby, assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
June 22. 

On June 28, the industry was 
pleasantly surprised when it received 
a wire from Congressman Granger, 
Utah, stating that he had been suc- 
cessful in getting the House Agri- 
cultural Committee to approve an 
amendment to HR29, designated to 
give relief to tung nut growers, 
making it mandatory that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture support honey 
at 60 to 90 per cent of parity. This 
Bill was later reported out of com- 
mittee as a companion Bill asking 
for price support for honey and tung 
nuts at 60 to 90 per cent of parity. The 
Bill was reported out of committee 
Tuesday, July 12, and now goes be- 
fore the House for passage. Congress- 
man Granger and Congressman 
Colmer, Mississippi, who introduced 
the tung nut Bill in the House, are 
both of the opinion that the Bill has 
a good chance of passing the House. 

Industry representatives contacted 
members of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee in an effort to get some- 
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Washington 


thing started in the Senate. On 
Wednesday, July 13, W. W. Wicht 
and Roy A. Grout appeared before 
the Anderson sub-committee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee to ex- 
plain the plight of the industry and 
to urge their support of any special 
legislation which might come before 
them and in their consideration of 
any general farm price-support legis- 
lation. It can be reported that the 
Senators present, Thye of Minnesota, 
Young of North Dakota, Hoey of 
North Carolina, and Ajiken of 
Vermont, were quite interested in 
our plight and its possible effects on 
agriculture in general. Prior to this, 
Mr. John H. Davis, executive secre- 
tary of the National Council of Farm 
Cooperatives, in his testimony rela- 
tive to the general farm price support 
program made an excellent statement 
to the sub-committee on the im- 
portance of honey bees to agriculture 
through their pollination services. 


A committee of the group present 
in Washington interviewed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture relative to his 
attitude toward the honey and tung 
nut Bill, and the possibility of ob- 
taining price support through dis- 
cretionary powers under present 
farm legislation. At the end of this 
conference, it was indicated that the 
Department of Agriculture might be 
able to do something for the indus- 
try providing the industry would 
submit to production controls. 


Consequently, those present went 
into a series of conferences with 
officials of the Department to work 
out controls for the beekeeping in- 
dustry which would be submitted to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for con- 
sideration. The principal part of this 
proposal was that a member of the 
industry, in order to participate in 
the price-support program, agreed to 
limit his operations to the average 
number of colonies operated by him 
in the production of extracted honey 
during the previous’ three-year 
period, or during any one of these 
three years, and to furnish to his 
county ACP office a notarized state- 


Up-to-Date 


ment of these facts and his elected 
basis for operating. 

Representatives then presented this 
proposal to Mr. Ralph Trigg, Presi 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corpo 
ration, who was keenly aware of 
our problems and indicated that he 
would like to see something done to 
solve our difficulties. He stated that 
he would submit our proposals to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and 
would give us an answer right away 

Industry representatives left Wash- 
ington at the end of the week feeling 
that good progress had been made in 
our attempt to get price support for 
honey, having received a commit 
ment from the Department of Agri 
culture that they would make 
decision at an early date, and having 
supported HR29 in the House and 
paved the way for that measure in 
the Senate. What the outcome will 
be, we do not know at this writing 
but we are more hopeful than we 
have been so far that there is a pos- 
sibility that price support is ahead 
of the industry—one way or another 

The Federation is pleased to re 
port to the industry that approval 
has been received for a project to 
establish a laboratory at Phoenix, 
Arizona, for the purpose of studying 
the effect of insecticides on honey 
bees. Plans are going ahead, also, to 
enter into contracts with private 
laboratories to study new uses fo! 
honey in the baking industry. In 
this case, the Federation is putting 
up $5,000 of the total cost to cover 
a two-year period, with the Researc! 
and Marketing Administration of 
the Department supplying at least 
$10,000 for this purpose. Represen 
tatives also contacted the Bureau ot 
Extension concerning the employ 
ment of an apiculturist in that 
Bureau; the Bureau of Human Nutri 
tion and Home Economics relative t 
a project on honey as a human food 
the School Lunch Program as to the 
use of honey in their program; and 
various other agencies relative t 
the planting of sweet clover in cro} 
rotations. No decisions have beer 
reached as yet concerning thes« 
efforts. 
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Studies on American Foulbrood 
Resistance at Laramie, 


Wyoming 


by A. P. Sturtevant, 


U.S. D.A., Agr. Res. Adm., Bur. of Ent. and Plant Quar. (1) 


HE testing work at the Inter- 


mountain States Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine at Laramie, Wyoming, 


on the resistance of the honey bee 
to American foulbrood has now been 
under way for 13 years. During this 
time the colonies used for testing 
have been headed by queens from 
three principal lines, or _ strains, 
which have been inbred from gener- 
ation to generation. Until 1945 na- 
turally mated queens were used, 
although beginning in 1943 some 
queens that had been inseminated 
artificially also were used. Results 
obtained with colonies headed by 
artificially inseminated queens were 
so satisfactory that since 1946 only 
artificially inseminated queens have 
been under test. 

During this entire time a standard- 
ized method of test inoculation has 
been used, which has given com- 
parable results from year to year. 
This test has consisted in giving 
500,000,000 spores of Bacillus larvae 
in one liter of 50-50 sugar sirup to 
each colony, after the colonies, estab- 
lished with package bees, have 
become repopulated with bees from 
the test queens. This inoculation 
generally has been given early in 
June, before the start of the main 
honeyflow. This standard dose of 
spores is ten times the minimum 
number of spores that previously had 
been found necessary to cause in- 
fection in colonies. In early work 
the spore-sirup method of inoculation 
vas compared with the scale-comb 
nsert method. Since the two types 
f inoculation gave similar results at 
aramie, it was decided to use only 
he spore-sirup method. 

The test colonies inoculated by this 


(1) In cooperation 
of Wyoming. 


with the University 
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standard spore-sirup method respond 
in general in three ways, depending 
on the degree of resistance the bees 
may have developed from generation 
to generation during the process of 
testing, controlled 


selection, and 


breeding. 


(1) The colony becomes hopelessly 
diseased and be destroyed. 
These colonies appear 
more frequently in the earlier gener- 
ations, and in lines being tested for 
the first time. As resistance develops 
in succeeding generations, susceptible 
colonies appear less frequently, until 
there may be no such colonies after 
a number of years of inbreeding. 


has to 
susceptible 


(2) Disease may develop to a cer- 
tain extent in 
sooner or later 
removed by 


some colonies, but 
the diseased larvae 
the bees, and the 
colony to all appearances recovers. 
If only a little allowed 
to appear, such colonies may remain 
clean, although there is a possibility 
of some recurrence the second season. 
Recovered colonies show some resis- 
tance in that they are able to clean 
out the disease. Disease may appear 
early in the season and then dis- 
appear, a few scattered cells may be 
observed throughout the season, and 
final recovery not until the end of 
brood rearing. Queens of such colo- 
nies are not suitable for 
purposes. 


are 


disease is 


breeding 


(3) The colonies showing high re- 
sistance are those that never permit 
disease to develop to the infectious, 
ropy stage and in which no disease 
can be detected by the most careful 
inspection. Queens from such colo- 
nies have been used for breeding 
purposes. Disease rarely has been 
observed in the negative colonies the 
second season, particularly during 
more recent years 





Results obtained at 
the naturally mated 


Laramie with 
inbred 
indicated definite improvemnt in re- 
sistance in two of the strains under 


queens 


observation and a less definite im 
provement in the third strain. Im- 
provement was rapid at first, but 


later it tended to slow down at differ- 
ent levels somewhat below complete 
resistance. Colonies 100 per cent 
negative after inoculation for entire 
line groups, in any one were 
never obtained with the naturally 
mated queens. Such negative colonies 
as occurred were considered to be 
the most highly resistant and were 
the ones from which breeder queens 
were always selected. 


year 


Since work has begun with arti- 


ficially inseminated inbred queens, 
in which the parental factors can be 
absolutely controlled, during the last 
two the de 


has 


seasons in particular, 


velopment of resistance been 
Entire 


nies headed by all these inbred lines 


accelerated. groups of colo 


of queens have acquired such high 
resistance to the disease that 100 per 
cent of the colonies have been nega 
tive to the inoculation 


tests, never 


showing any evidence of disease. 
Also several groups of two- and 
three-way crossbred queens—cross- 


bred between the three highly re 
sistant inbred lines—have shown this 
100 per cent resistance, as the colo 
nies have remained completely nega- 
tive to the inoculations. Moreover, 
crossbreeding appears to be develop 
ing hybrid vigor, as 
strength of colonies 
honey production. Therefore, it is 
hoped that long highly re 
sistant and vigorous lines of hybrid 
queens may be developed to a point 
where they will be available to the 
beekeeping industry for better con 
trol of American foulbrood. 


indicated by 
and increased 


before 
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‘ine graiting box (right) and the box or frame holder (in foreground) e 
frame under water pressure to wash out all exposed larvae after the graft has been made. 


The frame is then returned to the breeder hive. 


ueen Rearing 


by James W. Bain 


The Breeding Queen 


i “NHE breeding queen is kept 


in a two-story, five-frame 

nucleus, each section hold- 
ing five shallow extracting frames 
separated by a queen excluder nailed 
to the bottom of the upper story. 
Two frames in the brood department 
have a portion of the top and bottom 
width 
(see illustration). This permits the 
apiarist to reduce the depth of the 
cells containing desired larvae. One 
of these frames is placed on each side 
of the center frame in the lower story 
containing the queen. Four days 
later you should have an abundance 
of larvae from ten to sixteen hours 
old suitable for grafting. Keep feeder 
supplied with extracted honey or 
heavy syrup at all times. 


bar reduced to % inch in 


Grafting Box 
While various 
ducing accepted 
tried, the method 
the grafting box. 


methods of pro- 
cells have been 
recommended is 
For forty years 
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PART If —The nucleus for 


methods and equipment 


this method has proved its worth 
over and over again. 


How To Make 
Make a box to hold five brood 
frames spaced % inch apart, screen- 
ing top and bottom. An opening in 
the lid with sliding door permits the 
use of a funnel in stocking with bees 
for grafting. 


How To Use 


At 1:00 P. M. stock the box with 
bees taken from colonies that can 
spare them. Use from two to four 
pounds of bees depending on the 
number of cells to be grafted. After 
the bees are installed, put in a cool 
place until 3:00 P. M. at which 
time they will readily accept the 
grafted cells. Have in readiness bars 
equipped with disks and cells ready 
for grafting. 

I suggest disks 5/16 inch high by 
%4 inch in diameter. These disks per- 
mit the removal of disk and cell com- 
bined, for caging, or the cell may be 
detached from the disk when in- 
troducing into nucs. This arrange- 
ment is much to be preferred over 







8 


re si laa 
used to hold 


the breeding queen and the 
for grafting. 


the commercial cell cups. To make 
disks secure a % inch dowel of suit- 
able length and with a sharp, thin 
saw, slice into units. Drive a % 
inch cement-coated nail through the 
disk far enough so you can press 
them into the soft wood of the cell 
bar. 

Cell cups are fastened to disks in 
the following manner; dip a small 
brush in hot beeswax and set it gent 
ly on the disk. With the other hand 
hold the cell against the brush. Now, 
withdraw the brush and the cell will 
stick to the disk. Please note the 
style frame used. A portion of the 
bottom bar has been removed making 
it possible to place the grafted cells 
directly in the cluster of bees, there 
by assuring immediate acceptance 

Making the Graft 

With all the equipment in readi 
ness, go to the nucleus containing 
the breeding queen and select a 
frame with larvae at the right stage 
Brush off all the bees ...do not 
shake them off. Lay a sharp knife 
across the frame and reduce the cells 
above the desired larvae to a depth 
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Our “Never Fail” introducing cages. 


manner as a housewife cutting biscuits. 
colonies. 


These cages are strong and durable, made of 8x8 hardware cloth. CA 
that has not been cleaned with strong washing powder. 


No. 1 is used in the entrance of strong colonies. 
cage back under the frames to a safe distance. 


TAINER against the queen excluder, thus allowin 
container is empty, which releases the queen. , 
—to fit all cages, making it possible to release queens in from one hour fo three days depending on lengt 
container, spread out candy on a smooth surface and stamp the container down on it so that it will be packed in solid, in the same 


ing one frame with top and bottom bar reduced to one-half inch. 


of % inch. This action will expose 
hundreds of larvae just the right age 
and simplify the grafting operation. 
Just before tranferring the larvae to 
the cell cups sprinkle some cool 
water over the bees in the grafting 
box. By the time the graft is com- 
pleted the bees will be very quiet. 
In the next step, raise the lid of the 
grafting box from one side, as though 
it were hinged to the other, lower 
the frame of grafted cells into the 
space left vacant in the center. At 
this point transfer the grafting box 
to the inside of a building and cover 
with a cloth, making certain ample 
ventilation is available at the bottom. 

Now that the graft is complete it 








becomes necessary to remove the re- 
maining larvae before the frame can 
be returned to the hive. The frame 
holder (shown in illustration) en- 
ables the author to hold the frame 
under a water tap which quickly 
removes the larvae. Within four 
days after it is returned to the hive 
the frame should contain new larvae 
suitable for grafting. Finally, after 
sixteen to eighteen hours the bars of 
accepted cells, together with adhering 
bees, can be transferred to the cell- 
building colonies for completion. 

In conclusion the author wishes to 
give credit for certain features of 
this system to the inspiration of the 
late Henry Alley and G. M. Doolittle. 


Alfalfa Seed Production 


In an article appearing in the 
October, 1948, issue of the Journal 
of Economic Entomology, Dr. C. J. 
Drake gives information of interest 
to seed growers and beekeepers inter- 
ested in pollination of alfalfa. 

Although Dr. Drake reports that 
the honey bee is not as efficient in 
tripping the blossoms of a'falfa as 
some of the wild bees, he says that 
they were always the dominant bee 
in the fields, averaging from 2 and 
3 bees to as high as 5 and 6 bees per 
quare yard during the main bloom- 
ng period. He further states: “The 
arge population of the common 

oney bee day after day during the 
ilfalfa blooming period helps to com- 
ensate to some extent for its poor 
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and undependable tripping ability. 
Its value as a pollinator is also in- 
creased because it often cross-polli- 
nates open-tripped flowers that have 
been tripped by various causes other 
than pollinating insects.” 

Dr. Drake reports that the highest 
alfalfa yields in field tests in 1947 
were obtained by W. B. Hall in 
western Nebraska. From 250 acres 
Hall hulled 2,020 bushels of alfalfa 
seed. The best field, of 50 acres, 
yielded 500 bushels, or at the rate of 
10 bushels per acre. Dr. Drake di- 
rected the program of insect control 
using 10 per cent DDT in ground 
powder dusting. The cutting of the 
hay crop was staggered so as to pro- 
long the flowering period of each 
seed field to 30 to 40 days and, in 


The handle permits the apiarist to slip the 
No. 2 has a queen excluder installed inside. 


the bees to enter the cage with the queen one or two hours before the longer 
o. 3 shows detachable food containers made in four lengths—1, 1, 154, and 2 inches 


Always use the SHORTER FOOD CON- 


of containers used. To fill 


No. 4 is used in introducing to nucs—equipped with long food containers it can be used in 


TION—do not use any galvanized material in cages 
(Top Right) The two-story nucleus in which the breeding queen is kept, show- 


It is to be hoped that other bee 
keepers will try this system which 
has proved its worth for over twenty- 
five years. 

Ohio. 


OUR ERROR—In Part I of this article 
which appeared in our July issue, p. 339, 
column two, an error was made in the 
time required before the cells were sealed 
after they were given to the cell-building 
colonies for completion. Instead of readin 
“As soon as the cells are sealed (approx 
mately 5 to 6 days) a second bar of ac 
cepted cells may be introduced,” this part 
should read: “As soon as the accepted cells 
are sealed after erm | placed in the cell 
building colony (which requires from three 
and one-half to four days), a second bar 
may be introduced to the same compart- 
ment. Operating the cell-building colony 
to full capacity, over one hundred first- 
class cells can be produced every twenty- 
eight days.” 


addition, 256 colonies of bees were 
moved from Texas to the Hall farm 
about the time the alfalfa bloom 
began to unfold. Approximately 7 
tons of extracted alfalfa honey were 
harvested. 


It is apparent from Dr. Drake’s 
report that the staggering of the hay 
cuttings to provide a longer bloom- 
ing period not only provided a better 
opportunity for the bees to gather a 
larger quantity of honey but also pro 
vided a much larger number of 
colonies working the successions of 
bloom. For example one might as- 
sume that there were 250 colonies of 
bees pollinating the 50-acre field 
which yielded 10 bushels of seed per 
acre, or 5 colonies of bees to each 
acre of bloom. This appears to be 
an excellent case where cooperation 
on the part of the seed grower re- 
sulted in a profitable arrangement for 
both himself and the beekeeper. 
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Solid line represents the average Los Angeles market price for nenag. The dot-dash line 
e 


represents the average cost of production per pound of honey. T 


sents the price trend after World War I. 


dash line repre- 


Production Cost 


by Roy A. Grout 


At a recent meeting of the 
California Beekeepers’ Association, 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, Fullerton, 
California, presented an interesting 
and informative discussion of his cost 
of production in comparison with the 
honey crop and the price obtained 
for it. These figures, covering a ten- 
year period, 1939 through 1948, are 
listed below. Mr. Crawford states 
that they compare favorably with 
those of other migratory beekeepers 
in southern California. 


The average yield per colony for 
the ten-year period was 109 pounds, 
varying from a low of 50 pounds in 
1947 to a high of 220 pounds for 
1941. The number of colonies 
managed varied from 710 to 1080. 
No figures for receipts from beeswax 
are included in the cost figures. The 
costs do include, however, depre- 
ciation, 5 per cent interest on the 
investment, and a salary to himself 
equivalent to what he paid for hired 
help. The latter ranged from $75 
each month in 1940, to $240 each 
month in 1948. The interest on the 
investment also was flexible. In 
1939, the over-all valuation amounted 
to $10 per colony, and rose to twice 
that figure in 1948. 


In the first five-year period, 1939 
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through 1943, Mr. Crawford showed 
a profit amounting to $2.54 for honey 
production and 48 cents profit for 
beeswax production, making a total 
profit per colony for this period 
of $3.02. In that period, however, 
there was a loss in 1939, amounting 
to $1.27 per colony, and again in 
1942, amounting to 38 cents. Both 
of these years were low in honey 
production, the crops being 73 pounds 
and 70 pounds, respectively. The 
year the greatest profit was obtained 
was in 1943 when his colonies 
averaged 180 pounds of honey which 
sold at ceiling prices, netting him 
$11.95 per colony. 


In the second 5-year period, in 


spite of higher prices for honey, a 
profit of only 29 cents was averaged 
in honey production. Including bees- 
wax production, the total average per 
colony profit amounted to only 77 
cents per colony. This is reflected 
by three years in which the pro- 
duction of honey averaged 69, 72, and 
59 pounds, resulting in correspond- 
ing losses amounting to $4.64 per 
colony in 1945 and 58 cents per colo- 
ny in 1947. It was in 1947, the peak 
price year, when Mr. Crawford re- 
ceived 20.2 cents per pound for his 
crop of honey. It cost him, on the 
other hand, 21.5 cents to produce a 
pound of honey that year, principally 
due to the low average crop ob- 
tained, but also due to the high cost 
of labor and operation. 


Mr. Crawford states that, in normal 
times, a honey producer should make 
expenses on a 60-lb. crop (we have 
always stated it otherwise: that an 
average crop of 100 pounds per colo- 
ny should enable the producer to 
make a profit). He points out that 
he barely broke even on a 114-Ilb. 
crop last year. He continues, “I 
have done some figuring on what will 
happen in 1949. Even though by 
‘hook or crook’ I manage to cut my 
operating costs one dollar per colony, 
it will cost me 19.3 cents per pound 
to produce a 60-lb. crop. This will 
mean a loss of $4.42 per colony.” 


Mr. Crawford points out that this 
is a serious situation and, to illus- 
trate his point, made the following 
graph on which he has attempted 
to parallel the price trend that oc- 
curred after World War I with the 
present trend of honey prices. He 
states that honey prices hit their 
peak in 1919 and that it took three 
years for the price of honey to drop 
to 10 cents per pound; whereas in the 
present period, the price of honey 
dropped from its peak to 10 cents 
and below that figure in only one 
season. It is Mr. Crawford’s opinion 
that a support price for honey is 
a step in the right direction. 

















Production Price Rec'd Cost Per Cost Per Profit Per 
Year Per Colony Per Lb. Lb. Colony Colony 
1939 73 Ibs. 05 .067 $ 4.92 -$ 1.27) 
1940 95 lbs. .043 .04 3.85 .23' $3.02 
1941 220 Ibs. 045 .034 7.69 2.21 —— 
1942 70 Ibs. 10 105 7138 «C- 38) verage 
1943 180 Ibs. Ad .053 9.65 11.95 
1944 140 lbs. 12 .09 12.76 4.04 
1945 69 Ibs. 12 186 11.92 - 464) $0.77 
1947 59 Ibs. .202 215 12.49 - 58) Average 
1948 114 lbs. —.10—S————094 10.61 —_—-.79 
Average 109 lbs .107 .103 9.164 1.422 
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Fill Up the Cookie Jar 


by Mrs. Leonard Thrall 


Happy and healthy too is the 
household where the cookie jar is 
always crammed full of energy- 


giving honey cookies. Honey really 
comes into its own in the realm of 
cookie making. No need to worry 
about honey cookies keeping fresh; 
the longer you keep them the better 
they taste. At our house there is 
only one fault we can find with 
honey cookies—they disappear too 
rapidly. 

Honey Krisp Cookies 
1/3 C. shortening 
% C. honey 
2 eggs 
4 C. sour cream 
134 C. sifted flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 
4 tsp. salt 
44 tsp. soda 
44 C. chopped nutmeats 
2 C. dates 
% tsp. nutmeg 
| C. Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
Blend shortening and honey. Add 
ell-beaten eggs and cream. Sift 
ur with baking powder, salt, and 
la; add to first mixture. Stir in 
itmeats, dates, flavoring, and Rice 


spies. Drop from spoon and bake 

oven, 375 degrees about 20 
minutes. 

lf there is a childhood memory 


ich cannot be 
Grandma’s cookie 


forgotten, it’s 
jar! Somehow, 
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summer or winter, her cookie jar 
was always full of ginger, sugar or 
cookies. I can still 
her rolling out the dough, sprinkling 
it with sugar and cutting out the 
round shapes with a glass. One of 
our responsibilities as a homemaker 
is to continue this tradition—for some 
things never grow old. Now, as then, 
the right approach for winning a 
child’s favor is by calling him and 
his friends in from play and serving 
cookies. 
Since we 


molasses see 


have discovered the 


“Drop” method and the crunchy 
cereal cookie, a batch can be made 
up in a jiffy. 
Ground Oatmeal Cookies 

Grind 1 cup oatmeal and 1 cup 
raisins; add 2 eggs, % cup sugar, 
1 cup honey, 1 cup shortening, 2% 
cups flour, salt, vanilla, 1 tsp. soda 
in smallest amount of hot water that 
will dissolve it. Roll into balls and 
in sugar and flatten with fork in 
form of crosses. 


Minnesota 
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The History of a Breeding Project 


by G. H. Cale, Jr. 


Parts I and II of this history, describ- 
ing the early steps in breedin on a pg me 
and the discovery that resistance in- 
heritable, .¥~7) in our eet on and 
May issues. Part III is described further 
work which resulted in a hybrid bee with 
better characteristics of honey production, 
disease resistance, uniformity, and gentle- 
ness. 


ITH the discontinuance of 

field testing in 1940, Da- 

dant & Sons’ participation 
in the cooperative arrangements for 
breeding a resistant stock came to 
an end. While it seemed at the time 
that the purposes for which this 
study had been inaugurated were 
completed, interest in the breeding 
work had not been exhausted by any 
means. 


The years 1941 and 1942 may be 
called the “groping years.” There 
was no definite program in mind, 
yet Mr. Pellett, in his work at 
Atlantic, Iowa, and Henry Dadant 
and G. H. Cale, Sr. in their work in 
the Dadant apiaries, could not stop 
so suddenly the trend of thought and 
effort which had been going on 
during all those previous years. 

During 1941 to 1943, there was 
little actual breeding work done. Mr. 
Pellett continued to raise some 
queens at Atlantic—keeping some of 
them and sending others to the 
Dadant apiaries at Hamilton, Illinois. 
Those that were sent to Hamilton 
were placed in producing colonies 
and watched for other characteristics 
as well as being tested for resistance. 
In one case at least, a number of 
select and tested queens were given 
to a large honey producer who 
wanted to raise queens for his own 
colonies. 

It would be hard to say just what 
provided the spark that started the 
Dadant breeding program in earnest. 
The wishes of the men concerned, 
the desires and pressing needs of a 
number of beekeeper friends, the 
very earnest desire to serve the 
industry—all of these reasons played 
their part and influenced the final 
decision to continue and expand the 
breeding efforts. 


There were two avenues of ap- 
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PART III—1941-1948 


proach open, both of which had to 
be considered before the breeding 
program could succeed. These were: 
(1) genetical—the inheritance which 
a given queen and drone could pass 
on to their offspring, and (2) en- 
vironmental—the conditions of food, 
shelter, and care taken in the rear- 
ing of stock. 


Breeders in the southern states 
were doing their best—but the queen 
bee still mated with chance drones 
from unknown sources. Few queens 
lived long enough to make testing 
their progeny possible before using 
the mothers as_ grafting sources. 
Usually by the time the progeny was 
fully tested the mother queen was 
too old for further use or was dead. 
Instrumental insemination was the 
answer to this problem, but by 1940 
this process had not yet received the 
refinements necessary to carry on a 
large breeding project. 


Environmental rearing conditions 
had fared somewhat better at this 
time. Some breeders fully recognized 
that certain mass production tech- 
niques were poor queen rearing 
practices. Others—not recognizing 
this fact, or under the press of busi- 
ness—failed to improve the environ- 
mental rearing conditions of their 
stock. There was generally some at- 
tempt to control drone source, yet 
few breeders could truthfully say 
that they were sure of the male 
parentage of their stock. 


The early approach of this breed- 
ing program was not much different 
than that which had become stand- 
ard practice everywhere—to select 
and breed from the best stock. That 
was the method followed from 1941 
to 1946. Colonies were watched very 
closely for honey production, dis- 
ease resistance, temper, color, non- 
swarming, and other desirable char- 
acteristics. Selection of queens was 
made from among four hundred to 
five hundred individuals and the best 
ones were used as breeder queens. 
By 1944, the first cooperating queen 
breeder was secured in the South 
and the breeding program was 


definitely committed to supply th: 
industry with better queens. 

There can be no doubt that th: 
early stock did not possess all ths 
traits the honey producer wanted—it 
was lacking in many points of re 
finement. However, progress wa 
being made and each year saw the 
stock just a little better than the 
previous year. During the period 
from 1941 to 1946 progress was slow 
but gradual and certain. The stock 
became more uniform in its color 
and actions and most of the bad 
temper that characterized the earlier 
stock was eliminated. Honey pro- 
duction and disease resistance per- 
centages gradually crept higher. 

By the winter of 1945-1946 it was 
very apparent that further progress 
of a lasting nature would have to be 
made with a more complete control 
of parentage in the various lines. 
Instrumental insemination had _ be- 
come an entirely practical procedure 
and through the courtesy of the 
Division of Bee Culture this tech- 
nique was learned in early 1946. 

Let us pause in the telling of this 
story to give credit. It is not the 
purpose of this article to go into 
great detail in enumerating the 
various contributions to instrumental 
insemination, however the men con- 
cerned deserve acknowledgment for 
their labors. Dr. Lloyd Watson, W. J 
Nolan, and Dr. Harry H. Laidlaw 
coutributed a great deal to the re- 
finements and perfection which had 
been reached in instrumental in 
semination of queen bees. Grat 
tude and indebtedness is also due the 
Division of Bee Culture and mor 
specifically W. C. Roberts and Dr! 
Otto Mackensen who, then and sinc: 
have given so freely of their tim: 
and advice. Will Roberts and D: 
Mackensen have smilingly put u: 
with interruptions of their own wor! 
and have never failed to be th 
source of very important and us¢ 
ful information on breeding plan 
and procedures. To them and to th 
Division sincere thanks are due. 

Mr. John G. Miller, of Corpt 
Christi, Texas, was the first southe 
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Instruments used in instrumental insemi- 
nation of queen bees. 


breeder to cooperate in this breed- 
ing venture. To him should be given 
full credit for daring to be first; for 
being willing to raise an unknown 
and untried stock; for—as the saying 
goes—“sticking his neck out.” Cer- 
tainly credit is due also to those com- 
mercial honey producers who have 
been willing to use this stock and 
to report so conscientiously the pro- 
gress and results. 


Recent Years—1946-1948 

With instrumental insemination as 
a powerful tool, the breeding pro- 
gram could now advance more 
rapidly. The immediate objective 
was to develop a better bee by using 
hybridization—a word which will be 
immediately objectionable to many 
who read this article. The word 
hybrid has come to mean—to bee- 
keepers at least—something that is 
cross, racy, of various colors, and 
having degrees of resistance and pro- 
duction which vary from one extreme 
to the other. 

That ponderous volume of the sage 
f the English language describes the 
word hybrid as follows: “The off- 
pring of the union of a male of one 
race, variety, species, genus, etc. with 
ne female of another. In genetics, 
owever, the term hybrid is common- 
applied to any offspring of parents 
c:fferent in genetic make-up.” Here 
en, has been the error! It was 
ht to call a cross between Italian 
d Caucasian a hybrid—It was 
wrong to think that type of cross 


— + 
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was the only meaning of the word 
hybrid. Thus it is possible to have 
a hybrid bee composed of two or 
more genetically different Italian 
lines. 

The next step was selecting, in- 
breeding, and evaluating the various 
lines which were available. Because 
of the weeding out of lines which had 
traits that were not desirable, the 
work was reduced to four lines which 
were believed to have superior char- 
acteristics. Then there arose some 


questions which could not be an- 
swered without a commercial testing 
of the stock. It was known that all 
of the four lines were resistant- 
but resistance had come to be only 
one attribute demanded of a stock. 
What about production? What about 
temper, color, uniformity of action, 
nonswarming, nonpropolizing, and 
countless characteristics? It 
would not be possible to gather all 
the desirable traits in 
soon, but the experimenters 
to develop enough of them in a 
hybrid bee to make that bee superior 
to those used previously. Many 
years must pass before all of the de 
sirable traits gathered to 
gether into bees superior for definite 
purposes—in the meantime we must 


other 


one bee so 


hoped 


may be 


Dr. Roberts using the instruments in his 
laboratory. A bifocal microscope is mounted 
over the instruments. 


and 


best available 
continually strive for improvement. 


use the con 


In the spring of 1948 the first 
hybrid crosses were made. These 
were’ instrumentally inseminated 
queens and were tested in northern 
honey producing locations — using 
as check colonies selected stock 
from a reputable commercial queen 
breeder. Considerable care was taken 
in seeing that all colonies were rela 
tively alike in strength, that stores 
(Please turn to page 395) 
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The Alarming 
Decline of the 


Bee Population 
In the United 


States 


by Richard C. Potter 


In the September 1948 CORONET, Carol Heggen 
calls Dr. Potter a latter-day Thoreau, who has 
taken an almost defunct museum and made it 
a highly functional educational institution that 
gives to museum management a new life and 
a new pusgeee. The Worcester Museum, which 

ls the Museum of Miracles, stresses 
an underlying philosophy—the need for the con- 
servation of America’s natural resources. 


Heggen ca 


HAT the bee population of 

the United States has been 

on the decline for several 
years is common knowledge to bee- 
keepers. The public however, has 
not been made aware of how im- 
portant this decline is and how dis- 
astrous it may become if it continues 
for any great number of years. Nor 
have the implications of the con- 
tinued lack of bees on the economy 
of every living person been brought 
into sharp focus. 

So often we hear the expression 
that we “live on the land,” but many 
of us live not “on the land” but “off 
the land,” and a long way from it. 
One example might more vividly 
fasten this fact in your mind. We 
have in the United States approxi- 
mately 550,000 retail outlets for the 
distribution and sale of groceries and 
meats. These stores vary in size 
from the one-man store to the huge 
super-market of the large city. Let’s 
take an average of four workers in 
each store—that would mean in this 
activity alone 2,200,000 individuals 
are just distributors of food at retail. 
Backing them up is a wide-flung, 
well-organized group of wholesalers 
with many millions of clerks, ware- 
housemen, processors, transportation 
workers, shippers, salesmen, truckers, 
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and brokers. All of these are non- 
producers—dependent wholly on the 
producers of food—and by their labor 
they add nothing to the intrinsic 
value of the articles of food they 
represent. Now, multiply all these 
by the number of other industries 
catering to our standard of living, 
and you reach a perfectly enormous 
number of people who live “off the 
land.” As a matter of plain fact, 
82% of all ages are not engaged 
even remotely with matters of food 
production while 100% of all 
ages are 100% consumers of the 
products raised by the 18% who 
till the soil. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected with our present system of 
education that the 82% of our popu- 
lation who live “off the land” should 
know anything about nature’s way of 
maintaining them in their very exist- 
ence upon the earth. 

In all this, the humble, lowly bee 
plays a tremendously important part 
—so important that his decline 
threatens the whole structure of 
living for the “off the land” dwellers. 

Back in prehistoric times, early in 
the development of earth’s history, 
there evolved side by side and inter- 
dependent upon each other in the 
tropical warmth, classes of green 
growing plants and classes of insects. 








To the plants the insects became a 
medium of fertilization and selif- 
perpetuation, while the plants in 
turn furnished their visitors with the 
very bread of life. During this period, 
plants evolved a pollen too sticky to 
be wind blown, and they furthe! 
refined themselves by bearing flowe! 
parts of one sex only upon thei 
stalks—such is the case of holly and 
many other plants. This necessitated 
the development of nectar, color, and 
odor, in order to lure the insect 
friends to them and thus insure thei! 
propagation. Ofttimes, all three of 
these are present even though the} 
may be imperceptible to human 
eyes and senses. A bee possesses s‘ 
many smelling plates that they ma) 
constitute the major part of he 
smelling apparatus. Her two bi 

compound eyes and her three simpl« 
ones, while color blind to red and 
green, are so sensitive to ultraviolet 
rays that they see with extraordinar) 
clearness blues and violets; thers 

fore vein markings on blossoms an 

the deeper color of the hearts of th: 
flowers are to the bee what hig! 

way markers are to- us—unerrin 
signs leading straight to the store¢ 

of pollen and nectar. This sense < 

color perception will always teach 

bee that flowers which are immatu! 
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or past maturity will not yield the 
products they have to have; in the 
one, colors are not developed, and 
in the other, they are faded. Probably 
this is one of the main reasons why 
a bee will not visit the same flower 
twice. Then too, another amazing 
differentiation is that whether the 
bee is a pollen gatherer or a nectar 
seeker, she visits only one species of 
flowers in her hours of journeying, so 
that with only rare exceptions, the 
flowers always receive pollen of their 
own kind. An observant beekeeper, 
keenly aware of color and flower, 
can determine at eventide the kind 
of flowers his bees have visited by 
the color on their panniers; orange 
from dandelions, greenish white from 
blackberries, russet from the clovers 
and black from the poppy—to 
mention a few. 


We must emphasize over and over 
again the intricate processes of ferti- 
lization by bees and the tragedy that 
will follow interruptions of them by 
man through selfish, ignorant prac- 
tices such as have caused the decline 
of our bee population. 


There are numerous instances al- 
ready apparent in the losses sus- 
tained by agriculturists because of 
the decline of bees. Only honey 
bees can today adequately pollinize 
clovers, melons, berries, and fruit— 
including blueberries, almonds, pears, 
cherries, apples and plums. Time 
was when the farmer could rely on 
wild bees and bumblebees to fertilize 
his plants—those that are not self- 
pollinating. That day, however, is 
passing because of our ultra modern 
practices. The disappearance of rail 
fences, hedge rows, grassy banks and 
other undisturbed places has sharply 
reduced the insect population. This, 
together with the periodic burning 
over of areas, thus reducing more and 
more land to the plow, has taken a 
toll in the number of wild bees. 


The free use of all kinds of toxic 
insecticides used to protect orchards, 
woods, and fields has also taken an 
unestimated toll of beneficial insects 
—even poisoning the ground in 
which they must nest. In the case of 
the bumblebee—where the queen 
alone lives through the winter, and 
must collect her nectar early with 
which to start her new brood— 
her nest is destroyed by arsenical 
poisoning. When this happens the 
potential benefits of a whole colony 
is thus destroyed. Certainly here is 
a chance for our scientists to get off 
the chair of academic isolation and 
really invent some means of perfect- 
ing insecticides and fungicides that 
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will in their application method de- 
stroy only the enemy of the plant and 
not the insect friend. 

Does it make sense that we have 
now in trade and traffic 916 different 
kinds of insecticides, and well over 
400 varieties of fungicides, many of 
which kill not only the fungus, but 
the insect? And not content with 
ground killing machines, we have 
taken to the air so that from air- 
planes we can kill 900 times quicker 
by covering that much more area 
faster. It just doesn’t add up to 
sense as we, the taxpayers, support 
the agencies that continue to fail to 
recognize the insidious damage that 
is done yearly to our means of sub- 
sistence. 

This bee shortage is not confined 
alone to us, but is world-wide. When 
Russia reorganized her farming 
operation into a system of collective 
areas with remote control through 
a bureaucracy, things began to 
happen. Insects’ native homes were 
destroyed wholesale as the land 
barriers under the old system were 
removed in the enormous develop- 
ment of power farming fields. During 
their original Five-Year Plan for 
agriculture, seed production de- 
creased so rapidly that a terrible 
famine resulted. In the second Five- 
Year Plan, the fact of declining bee 
population was recognized as the 
cause of crop failures and an in- 
crease in bee colonies of 800 per cent 
was ordered, or an increase from five 
million hives to forty million. This 
increase was again doubled in the 
fourth Five-Year Plan and only then 
were the crops adequately pollinized. 
This decline, making necessary such 
drastic action, had taken place in the 
short period of fifteen years. It is 
impressive to us because it points the 
way we are going, and going fast. 
We do not have a system that can 
force the increase as did Russia, but 
have to depend upon education of 
the public. 

We could go on through Europe, 
Asia, Australia, South Africa, and 
back home to Canada and South 
America, for wherever the new 
agriculture of mass production has 
been advised, formulated and prac- 
ticed by the followers of our agri- 
cultural scientists, the same thing has 
taken place—great areas ever in- 
creasing, acre and unit yields of crops 
ever decreasing—as we puncture the 
arm of agricultural husbandry over 
and over again with new medicines 
in the form of plant stimulants. The 
answer lies in the return to the 
former practices of a much more na- 
tural agriculture in times when men 


were closer to nature and knew, 
without always understanding, her 
methods, since the effect was always 
in evidence even though the cause 
might have been obscured. 


Perhaps the mention of one more 
example may bring the whole matter 
a little closer home. The state of 
Utah has always been known as the 
“Bee State.” Alfalfa was and is the 
state’s leading crop, and her pros 


perity depends on the favorable 
growth of this crop in seed pro 
duction. Bees have to be present to 


insure seed in alfalfa. In Utah, the 
bee decorates the state seal and the 
Mormons, when Utah was about to 
enter the Union, proposed the name 
“DESERET” for the state, this being 
the Hebrew word for “bee.” Yet in 
this bee state, in so short a period 
as from 1925 to 1946, the seed pro- 
duction of alfalfa declined from 25 
million pounds to less than 4 million 
pounds, while the acreage planted 
during that time showed an increase 
of about 25%. 

At long last in some places, notably 
in New Jersey and California, we 
are visualizing the growth of itiner- 
ant beekeepers. This is, of course, 
a specialized service and the bee- 
keeper must not only know the 
flowering times of the various plants 
but also must be prepared with a de- 
cidedly mobile apiary. At the same 
time, even this will be of doubtful 
value until we learn not to “kill the 
hand that feeds us.” 


The whole problem of conservation 
both of wild life and of soils is inti- 
mately bound up in the decline of 
bees. Plants like white clover which 
only recently has come up in im- 
portance as a soil builder and soil 
conserver, need much more attention, 
for such plants serve dual purposes, 
both for the soil conservationist and 
the beekeeper. Also important is the 
new clover from Russia (Trifolium 
ambiguum or Pellett clover), which 
is even more adaptable for this pur- 
pose than our own clover. 

These are some of the related 
problems of beekeepers and agri- 
culturists. Every association of bee- 
keepers would serve the cause well 
by promotion of education in these 
matters so that the public would 
become, in the years ahead, informed 
as to the dire situation in which con- 
tinual malpractice places the food 
supply of a nation. 





Taken from a paper read before the 
Worcester County Beekeepers’ Asso~iation, 
January 15, 1949, at the Museum of _ /atural 
History, Worcester, Massachusetts, by the 
author, who is Director of the Museum and 
Past President of the Association 
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Blazing Star—It yields nectar abundantly (often called gayfeather-Liatris. Purple 
flowers on long spikes that make a fine showing in midsummer. 





Betty Mae, daughter of Paul Wege, Lawton, Oklahoma, is a 4-H honey exhibitor. The 
ars — the Comache County Junior Fair; the sections took first at the Okla- 
oma State Fair. 





H. E. Dale, Herrin, Illinois, found this yard almost wiped out with disease four years 
ago. He gassed the bees, cleaned the equipment. Then he established 75 more colonies 
feeding preventive sulfa. Not a single case of disease since. 
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DDT For Combs 


A beekeeper of a neighboring com- 
munity dropped in on us to report 
that his wife had become concerned 
last summer during his absence, be- 
cause his extracting combs were be- 
ing eaten by wax moths. 

The concern led to the application 
of DDT to the combs. Nothing 
more was thought of it till package 
bees were placed on them this spring. 
Results, many of the bees succumbed 
and all but one of the queens became 
drone layers shortly afterwards. 

Apparently with combs shut up as 
these were, the effects of DDT may 
be apparent for a long time after- 
wards, even though the spray in 
itself unless concentrated may not be 
lethal to the adult bee. 
ee 





Breeders Guard 
Against Disease 


In the province of Bologna, Italy, 
under the Director of Veterinary 
Services, regulations have been set 
up concerning inspection and proper 
prophylactic measures before queen 
bees can be reared and distributed. 

Although no Acarine or other com- 
municable diseases are known to 
exist in Bologna province at the 
present time, the desire is to expedite 
restrictions against the importation 
of their stock into other countries, 
while at the same time stringent 
measures are applied to prevent pos- 
sible sources of infection. The infor- 
mation comes from the “Consorzia 
Apistico Provinciale” of Bologna, an 
association of beekeepers. 


———— +08, 


Bees In Cyprus 


An eight-page booklet entitled 
“Modern Beekeeping” has been issued 
by the Department of Agriculture of 
Cyprus. Prepared by Osman Nouri 
and Costas Miltiades, it covers very 
well the preliminary knowledge 
necessary for keeping bees by mod- 
ern methods. The Pan-Cyprian Bee- 
keepers Association is active in 
Cyprus and issues a small bee 
journal. 


tO —--- 
P. Bruce White 

British bee magazines announce 
the death recently of P. Bruce White. 
Mr. White discovered the relation of 
Acarapis woodi to Acarine disease 
and can be given credit for a good 
part in the successful combating of 
that disease. 
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The History of a 
Breeding Project 
(Continued from page 391) 


of honey and pollen were available, 
and that the queens all started to 
lay on approximately the same day. 
Then there was a waiting period such 
as had been suffered so many years 
before by Mr. Pellett and Dr. Park. 
Would the stock be superior in honey 
production? Would it be resistant 
to American foulbrood? Would it 
be cross and racy, or even-tempered 
and quiet on the comb? Only time 
could tell—May, June, July, August, 
and part of September were to pass 


before the answers to all questions This queen bee is marked on the top of the thorax with a quick drying enamel paint. 
could be gathered together and a The wings on the right side have also been clipped. No guess is possible with this 


identification. It is certain. Good queen too; large thorax, long plump body. 
conclusive result given. 

By mid-August there was a partial 
answer. The hybrid Italian stock 
was a better honey producing stock 
than the common stock which was 
used in check colonies. The hybrid 
stock was also gentle and showed 
more uniformity in colony production 
than did the check colonies. Part of 
the questions, then, were answered. 
But there still remained the problem 
of resistance. There was every reason 
to hope that this hybrid was also 
resistant, for tests of the inbred lines 
had shown an indication of 100% 
resistance. Colonies were tested with 
the comb insert method and more 
anxious days of waiting followed. 
Each colony was watched eagerly 
and carefully. Suspicious-appearing 
larvae were examined under the 
microscope and colonies which failed 
to show any traces of disease were An apiary on wheels, from J. H. van Dijk, Bilthoven, Netherlands. From the flight 
re-tested with additional inserts of openings, must be twenty-two colonies on the visible side; maybe twenty-two more on 

the far side. 
diseased comb. These efforts were 
well rewarded—the resulting bee was 
a high honey producer, was more 
uniform in its per colony production, 
was resistant to American foulbrood, 
and was gentle. 

But had perfection been reached? 
By no means! Many years will pass 
before the perfect bee will appear 
—perhaps longer than the lifetime 
of any one individual investigator. 
A certain degree of success has been 
achieved—a success which has been 
possible not from these efforts alone, 
but because of the contributions and 
help of many others over a long 
period of time. The small success 
Which has been achieved is not one 
to gloat over. Rather it is one to 
lend incentive to the desire to pro- 











duce a still better bee—the desire | : + _s 1 &. 
to continue to serve the industry, to » a "| ee 
promote better beekeeping for the : d =— ..% : 


Proit and pleasure of beekeepers Mrs. Woodrow Miller's camera almost secured evidence against her husband at the 


ares St. Louis meeting. Or is he just being courteous to Mrs. Killion? Anyway Carl is 
everywhere. busy paying the bill. Poor guy! 
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In England's apicultural shows Miss Ironside is instructor and demonstrator. 


The Cover Picture 


Miss Nancy Ironside 


Scottish Beekeeping Expert 


HE woman we honor this 

month “started right with 

bees,” as she began life on 
a small farm in East Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, with bees below her in the 
garden and above her on the roof. 
From them she learned two lessons; 
that bees carefully tended in hives 
store much more honey than those 
left to their own devices; and that 
pastures helped by white clover and 
bees produced better prime Scotch 
beef for the London market. 

After her early school days, Miss 
Ironside studied at the North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture in 
Aberdeen and the West of Scotland 
College at Kilmarnock, gaining di- 
plomas in Agriculture and Dairying. 
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But beekeeping was in her blood, and 
she worked hard, studying under Dr. 
Anderson whom she accompanied to 
Association meetings, and Dr. Rennie, 
the discoverer of the cause of 
Acarine. 

For years she was Manager of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s Ayrshire herd 
and dairy, then she returned to 
Kilmarnock and received a diploma 
in Poultry Husbandry. After serving 
a short time as assistant at the Poul- 
try School, Miss Ironside went to 
Warwickshire as Woman Adviser 
and Organizer of Agricultural Edu- 
cation for the County Council and 
assistant to the Director of Education. 
Part of her duties was to organize 
beekeeping instruction. She was, for 


all practical purposes, County Api 
arist. Classes were very successful 
and lectures were given on all 
aspects of beekeeping throughout the 
County. Centers of beekeeping in 
creased as the number of students 
taking the examinations of the 
B.B.K.A. rose, and soon demon 
stration apiaries were started to im 
prove beekeeping practices. 

Miss Ironside was next elected 
Chairman of the Warwickshire Bee 
keepers’ Association for two years. 
During 1946-1947 The British Broad- 
casting Council broadcast two series 
of talks on Agriculture and Bee- 
keeping which were arranged and 
inspired by her—the microphone was 
taken to apiaries where current bee- 
keeping problems and_ operations 
were discussed with the beekeeper: 
in their own locations. The signatur: 
tune for this series was the strong 
hum of bees. During this time Miss 
Ironside was the organizer and 
driving force in the campaign against 
foulbrood in Warwickshire and was 
elected to represent the County 
Association on the Council of 
the British Beekeepers’ Association 
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(Top left) Miss Ironside is jovial here about something. She seems like a person who enjoys 


every minute. (To 


right) 


Municipal Apiary. (Photo by Nottingham Journal, Ltd.) 


where she remains today.a,.valued 
member serving on the General Pur- 
poses, Research and Examination 
Committees. 

When the Central Government took 
all Agricultural Education into its 
own hands, Miss Ironside became a 
member of their staff and was moved 
to Lincolnshire where she was ap- 
pointed Poultry Advisory Officer for 


the County. She still retains her 
aplary and a great part of her time 
is still devoted to helping beekeepers. 
She is keenly interested in the 
question of selective queen breeding. 
An excerpt from one of her letters 
describes an interesting part of a 
recent beekeeping convention which 
she attended: “Saturday night we 
saw several American films which 





ottinghamshire Beekeepers’ Association meeting at Nottingham 


everyone enjoyed very much 
“Package Bees” and “Queen Rear- 
ing,” both made in Georgia. Every- 
one was vastly interested in the 
‘slick’ way the queen rearer cut the 
ripe queen cells from the frame. The 
gasp of surprise was worth hearing. 
None of us would dare treat a frame 
of ripe queen cells with such scant 
ceremony!” 


And There Sets the Honey Crop 


T was a lovely evening and John, 

home from work, was back of 

the house in the bee yard. It 
had been a hot, muggy day, and 
black clouds were building up near 
the setting sun. What a day the bees 
must have put in! Big clusters of 
them festooned the hive fronts and 
there was a low murmur that seemed 
to resemble the hum of hidden 
machinery. 

John sat on a box near the tree 
where he often watched the moods 
of his thriving apiary. Just a few 
months before the swing of hammer 
on nails had made those hives ready 
and a knowing express man had 
handed him the bees that now justi- 
ied themselves in supers filled with 
vhite-capped comb heavy with the 
inest honey, nature’s magic gift to 
nan. 
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Into John’s. pleasant reverie, 
boomed the voice of his neighbor and 
friend, Mr. Miller, the old Bee Master. 
“That’s a part of the reward John. 
It’s not just the honey nor the money 
you may get for it, but it’s closeness 
with an inner meaning that gets as 
near to the heart of things as man 
can possibly get in a material way. 
What are you cogitating?” 

“It isn’t as heavenly as you 
suppose” answered John. “I was just 
wondering what I should do next 
with these bees. Seems like this is 
a turning point into some job with 
which I may need your help.” 

Mr. Miller possessed the spirit of 
a true teacher. He knew when to let 
alone and when to help. This was 
the time to help. “The flow is about 
over, John. For a week or more the 
bees will continue to bring in some 


additional nectar but there will be 
plenty of room for it in the corners 
and edges. Don’t add more room. 
For quickness in getting your honey 
off and in handling the crop, try to 
manage so each super is as solidly 
full as possible. 

“You had better plan, this week 
end, to get all the honey off you can 
remove. The bees will still be busy 
enough in the field so they won't 
bother you by robbing when you try 
to get those supers off. Saturday 
afternoon I'll help you. It’s a new 
part of your experience but quite 
simple. I'll get things all ready.” 

The day arrived and John was 
quite thrilled with the expectation 
of learning more about the handling 
of his bees from a master of the craft. 
Mr. Miller was ready as he promised. 

(Please turn to page 401) 
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Discussion 


Lloyd Kreklau, 
Glendive, Montana.... 


We should produce more comb 
honey by all means. I also intend 
to produce some cut comb which will 
be carefully weighed and wrapped 
and will be sold to the children. It 
will be in well-drained 3 oz. pieces, 
put into the freezer and sold for a 
nickel like a candy bar. It creates 
sales for both comb and liquid honey. 
Slogan—“There Is No Substitute for 
Comb Honey.” 

The bulk comb honey price is 
getting better and the small differ- 
ence in total production is worth it 
if it improves the market for the sale 
of all honey. Do not overcharge. 
People resent it. I usually sell comb 
honey for 30 to 40 cents a section. 

In the production of cut comb 
honey, I mix sheets of foundation 
between drawn combs in 6% inch 
depth supers. At extracting time we 
separate the cut comb from the ex- 
tracting combs and put the uncapped 
cut comb back on the hives to be 
finished. One must have a fairly 
good flow to get the best results so 
after the season is advanced we do 
not try to produce more cut comb. 


**+ * # 


Julius Lysne, 
Stockholm, Wisconsin... . 

There is a real demand for comb 
honey and beekeepers are making a 
mistake not to try to meet it. Giving 
the customer what he wants is a 
business principle few can ignore. In 
the minds of too many, honey in 
jars is just one more form of syrup. 
But their eyes light up at the sight 
of well filled sections of comb honey. 
Sell honey as a gift. What shall we 
take to Aunt Mary in the hospital? 
She has been given almost every 
type of present. Why, a nice section 
of comb honey of course! What 
could do her more good. Remember 
Grandpa with a gift of honey. Mother 
too is sweeter than the flowers. Why 
not take her a section or two of fine 
comb honey on her birthday? Just 
the time to add a nice jar of honey 
along with the comb. Do you go 


Next Discussion 
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Stockholm, Wisconsin. 


to Grandmother’s for Thanksgiving? 
Why not take along the winter’s 
supply of honey? A few sections of 
comb honey and a nice ten pound 
pail of extracted for pancakes is in 
keeping with Thanksgiving. 

It is easy to build up sales once 
we have people’s interest. The 
fascination of the honey comb is 
never ending. Build sales around 
comb honey. 


* * * * 


George Rehman, 
North Baltimore, Ohio... . 


To encourage greater production of 
comb honey unless the quality is 
improved will only further demoral- 
ize the market for both comb and 
extracted honey. I have had buyers 
say they could sell offgrade comb 
honey to foreign districts, a market 
wanting a bargain, so the buyer ex- 
pected to secure this grade of honey 
at or below production costs. Other 
buyers write: “The comparatively 
little comb honey there was in 1948 
was dark in’ color and far from 
fancy.” “It is virtually impossible 
to get comb honey of the kind that 
makes people happy.” No business 
can exist on single sales. A grade 
of comb honey must be produced 
that will bring repeat orders. 


** * * 


A. A. Lyons, 
El Monte, California .... 


More comb honey should be pro- 
duced. It is generally known that 
much more extracted is produced 
than comb. For comb honey the bee- 
keeper must have different equip- 
ment. He must give more time and 
attention to his bees. He must also 
use his best working colonies for 
comb honey. 

Much more comb honey could be 
sold than is now produced. On the 
market it must be well displayed 
and made tempting and attractive. 
If it is in glass cases, or wrapped in 
cellophane, and piled in an attrac- 
tive manner, where it can be seen 
by all customers, it will sell. The 
display may be backed with a large 


Should we produce more comb honey to improve our mark- 
ets? Interesting question. We summarize the replies. 


colored picture of honey bees flying 
in a field of clover and that will also 
help sales. 


* * & * 


E. E. Salge, 
Weslaco, Texas .... 


I believe we should produce more 
comb honey, whether it is section or 
cut-comb honey; but I have my 
doubts that there will be any large 
increase in section comb honey be- 
cause of the additional work required 
and because there are few places 
where the honeyflow is heavy enough 
to produce section comb honey suc- 
cessfully. 

However, most beekeepers can pro- 
duce some good quality cut comb 
honey, even where the flow is long 
and rather light, and without too 
much extra labor. The market will 
not be helped by its production 
alone however. The important thing 
is the proper packing of the product. 
We must put up a quality pack. I 
have seen cut comb honey in the 
store I would not eat if it were given 
to me. 

We should use only the highest 
quality of new comb, fully capped. 
It should be clean cut and not have 
ragged edges and the comb should 
be the full length of the jar. In pails, 
the comb should be cut in squares as 
large as they can be laid flat in the 
container. In glass the comb should 
be as large as the jar mouth will 
permit. The extracted honey to fill 
the container should be as carefully 
handled as though it were to be sold 
as plain extracted honey. 

The production of section honey 
and cut comb honey will help in 
several ways. Every pound sold as 
comb will be removed from the 
extracted class which is a slow seller. 
Also the comb is a more attractive 
product. Many people will not eat 
honey unless it is in the comb as 
they are afraid of not getting pure 
honey otherwise. 

Some will buy just for the comb 
even if there is also extracted honey 
included. There are many people, 

(Please turn to page 401) 
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WHAT CAN WE DO TO IMPROVE OUR PASTURE? So far we have just six 
contributions to this important subject, some from the same readers who have con- 
tinuously done their best to make these discussions worth-while. 
can do. The next succeeding discussion will be SHOULD QUEEN EXCLUDERS BE USED WITH 
TEN FRAME EQUIPMENT IN EXTRACTED HONEY PRODUCTION? 


(Suggested by John Lysne, 


" 
‘ 
] 
Some of the rest of you see what you. 4 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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\ 
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C American Honey Institute 


The magic word, “television” can 
spell high-powered promotion. It 
already has for the honey industry! 

Take for instance, the half hour 
program carried by WTMJ-TV on 
honey cookery on June 14—what 
could be better honey advertising? 

With the aid of Mrs. Harriett 
Grace, director of the American 
Honey Institute, two expert home 
economists showed the televison 
audience how simple it is to make 
good foods when you cook with 
honey. To back up their claims they 
demonstrated the best method to mix 
the Institute’s Honey of a Chocolate 
Cake, gave the recipe, and then 
dazzled their audience with the 
glorious finished product. Mrs. Grace 
stood before the television cameras 
to answer all questions on honey as 
a baking ingredient, and to show a 
copy of Old Favorite Honey Recipes 
as a sample of the recipe booklets 
that homemakers can get from the 
Institute office. 

Mrs. Grace has been asked to ap- 
pear again in the fall. 

This is the kind of promotion that 
fills the dreams of every beekeeper, 
of every honey packer and retailer. 
With one television broadcast well 
impacted in the minds of the tele- 
vision audience, the honey industry 
has put its best foot forward. But 
now it must be followed with another 
step and then another! 

se &¢ @ 

You beekeepers know, from past 
experience, that the job of selling 
honey falls on your own shoulders. 
Now the Institute offers you one 
more way to lessen the worry of 
shaky markets. 

A revised booklet, Honey Special- 
ties for Bakers is now ready to be 
shuttled from the supply rooms at 
the Institute to the kitchens of the 
bakers in your town. You are the 
middleman who must see that these 
booklets reach their destination. You 
can encourage the baking industry to 
bake with honey and—incidentally— 
to buy your honey. 

The baking industry is a sometimes 
neglected outlet for large supplies 
of honey. Beekeepers are scattered 
all over the country; if these same 
beekeepers are earnest in their desire 
to reach new markets, bakers every- 
where could be persuaded to use 
vast amounts of our golden product. 

This goal, however, depends com- 
pletely on you. If you as a bee- 
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Commercial State Bank Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


keeper will see your baker, give him 
this complete and revised baker’s 
book, and offer-him a uniform, high 
quality supply of honey—the honey 
industry, and you in particular, will 
benefit. 

When you give this book to your 
baker be sure you tell him these 
facts: 

Honey Specialties for Bakers is 
revised and enlarged to fifty pages. 

Honey Specialties for Bakers is 
composed of tested recipes that 
have been found acceptable by 
members of the baking industry 
as well as nationally known food 
concerns. 

Honey Specialties for Bakers is 
made up of honey formulas that 
were contributed by General Mills, 
Pillsbury, and a baking specialist. 


**s & 


Also of importance to the bakers 
of the country is a new streamer 
that the Institute has just put out. 
“Ummmmm! Baked With Honey!” 
it says. Then in smaller print—“So 
Delicious; Stays Fresh Longer.” 
Every baker who uses honey will 
want one for his window; be sure 
he has it! 

** ¢ 
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“Honey and real yogurt.... 
That’s how a recent news release 
sent out by the Dannon Milk Pro- 
ducts Company was headed. After 
weeks of letter writing and many 
conferences, the two _ industries, 
honey and real yogurt, doubled their 
promotional efforts by combining 
their two campaigns into one. The 
result was a Honey-Yogurt release 
sent out by the Dannon Company to 
all those newspapers and magazines 
on their mailing list. 

The three recipes that were offered 
to newspapers were dessert recipes, 
designed especially for hot summer 
days. 

More honey information and 
recipes were offered in the release 
to any homemaker who was inter- 
ested in honey cookery. 

This type of joint cooperation with 
other food concerns is the kind of 
work that earns the American Honey 
Institute the enviable reputation it 
has. 

* s+ 8 © 

Our own releases are certainly 

worth a second glance. The most 


recent of these monthly honey good 
will-spreaders was a feature article 
on honey for the bride of ancient 
times. 


Shortly after the release was sent 
out, we received a note attached to a 
copy of the release back in the mail. 
Seems that a Florida radio station 
had used it word for word in a pro- 
gram called “Journal of the Air.” 
And they liked it so much that they 
wanted us to know about it! 

One newspaper headed its story on 
the release “Honey Determined Man’s 
Future in Ancient Times.” Another 
called it, “Practical Recipes for 
Honey Recall Traditional Romantic 
Lore.” Many wrote thank-you notes 
for the material and asked for more. 


* et ¢ © 


Two giant terms—honey publicity 
and consumer education—are fused 
together when you find them in a 
project as worth-while as 4-H club 
work. 

No doubt many of you know of 
the bee projects sponsored by the 
nation’s 4-H clubs. These projects 
point the flexible minds of rural 
youth toward the bee and its unique 
and fascinating way of life. Through 
these projects, boys and girls develop 
a healthful curiosity about the affairs 
of the hive; they unfold a new inter- 
est in the community affairs that 
affect the beekeeper and his bees. 

But best of all, they learn that 
where there are bees, there is honey. 
And where there is honey, there is 
—or should be—a consumer! 

Help the youth of America develop 
the honey-habit by encouraging these 
4-H projects. See your county agent 
about what you can do. Offer your 
beeyard as a school room. Talk to 
these future adults and show them 
the details of beekeeping. Let them 
sample your honey. 

You'll find that soon the 4-H’ers 
will develop a respect for your bees 
and your profession. But best of all, 
they will be awake to the goodness 


of honey! 
* es & & 


Everybody has to boast once in a 
while and the Institute is no ex- 
ception. But we can’t help but be- 
lieve the sincerity of the letters we 
receive every day. 

To quote only a few of the most 
recent: 

“We have been receiving your 
releases and wish to thank you fol 
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the helpful and interesting infor- 
mation they provide.” (A Chicago 
food firm). 

“T received your leaflet, ‘Honey for 
Breakfast.’ It is a very colorful 
pamphlet with interesting recipes. I 
would like to have a set to be dis- 
tributed on this homemaking show.” 
(A California radio station). 


“Please change my address on your 
mailing list so that I may con- 
tinue to receive your releases. Your 
material is very excellent.” (A 
Connecticut radio station.) 

“Three cheers for a beautiful tele- 
vision program. At least we think so 
at WTMJ-TV. Let’s look forward to 
doing something at cookie time in the 


fall. Thanks a great deal for coming 
over and being with us.” (Director 
of television at WTMJ-TV). 

The people at our school lunch 
conference were most pleased to have 
the illustrative materials that you 
sent for distribution. My sincerest 
thanks to you.” (Professor at State 
College of Washington). 





And There Sets the 


Honey Crop 
(Continued from page 397) 


He had a rubber tired wheel barrow, 
a long, low bodied affair, that rolled 
easily over the grass. On the barrow 
were several cloths and some wood 
frames with cloth tacked on them 
and covered with tin, painted black. 
Some bottles and gloves seemed to 
complete the outfit. 

“Removing extracting supers, 
especially shallow ones, is quite easy 
today. It used to be more of a task. 
By using chemically pure liquid 
carbolic acid we can drive bees out 
of their supers quickly. Sometimes 
too quickly, especially when it is hot 
and the sun beats on the hive tops. 
When it is cool or cloudy the acid 
does not fume as fast and it acts more 
slowly. The bees, as you know, have 
breathing pores and the acid vapor 
reaches into them and presumably 
irritates the bees so they try to get 
away from the supers to relieve the 
irritation. There is some trick to 
its use though. Let’s try it.” 


Suiting words to action, Mr. Miller 
put on the gloves, and sprinkled the 
acid (which was diluted with water) 
onto the cloth of the acid boards. 
The acid was in a brown bottle with 
a clothes sprinkler top. “Don’t want 
too much on; just enough to cover 
the cloth lightly. Always wear the 
gloves as the acid burns quickly. I 
keep a bottle of alcohol handy to rub 
on any spot on my arms or hands 
where I feel the burn of the acid. 
You can take off the gloves after the 
boards are prepared.” 

Using a puff of smoke, he placed a 
board, cloth down, on the top super 
of each of three colonies. “Likely 
three boards will be enough. We can 
use more or even less if the bees do 
not move out as we work.” In just 
a few minutes he started taking off 
the shallow supers, setting them on 
the upturned cover of each hive as 
he worked. Soon he had all the 
supers off the three hives, except the 
bottom super of one colony and the 
bees were quietly clustered in the 
entrances. 
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“Don’t drive the bees until they 
start flying wildly in the air. If you 
adjust the work and the number of 
boards properly, you can get all the 
honey off before the bees do more 
than cluster at the entrances. Now 
let’s sort these supers. The one I 
have left on has some brood in it. 
Leave that until later. We'll have 
to put one full super back for the 
bees. If there are partly full supers 
we can leave each colony one of 
those for what flow remains. The 
rest we'll take.” 


Soon John caught on and together 
they loaded the barrow, covering the 
honey with the cloths, and wheeling 
the loads to Mr. Miller’s honeyhouse 
they set the supers in drip pans, 
at the side of the room. 

“Won’t the acid make the honey 
taste bad?” asked John as he sniffed 
at one of the super stacks. “Smells 
pretty much like acid to me.” 

“Leave the supers uncovered for 
two or three days and you won’t get 
even a whiff of acid. It is very 
volatile and is soon gone. Formerly 
carbolic acid was tried but then the 
acid available was crude and impure. 
Now it is so refined that it is entirely 
volatile and safe to use for our job.” 

“That’s a nice lot of honey, John, 
especially from colonies started from 
packages. Reckon you have at least 
fifty pounds to most of the colonies. 
You did well.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Miller” John re- 
sponded, “but it was you who did 
well and I will always be grateful.” 

“That’s what we are here for. I had 
to learn once and I too had an old 
beeman to guide me. I'll feel well 
tonight that I could help you. See 
you tomorrow.” 
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Discussion 


(Continued from page 398) 
especially the children who like to 
“chew the wax.” 

set 
Louis F. Cox, 
Lexington, Missouri 
While it has been years since I pro- 
duced comb honey, I intend to 


produce as much chunk comb as pos- 
sible this season. I am convinced 
that my retail market is slipping 
away from me and that I must make 
my come back with comb honey. All 
comb honey markets are sold out at 
gooc prices. Extracted honey must 
compete with low priced sirup. Comb 
honey creates confidence in the 
customer for both the comb and for 
the extracted honey. 


Nic. Klein, 
New Hampton, Iowa.... 


When we abandon comb honey we 
relinquish a luxury market in which 
our product is supreme. Even worse, 
we lose many extracted honey pros- 
pects, who, when they buy a “cake” 
of comb honey, find they like it and 
try the other, thus often continuing 
as regular customers. 


In a way the comb honey producer 
is an artist. Starting to produce 
comb honey costs less than starting 
with extracted and those who stay 
with it learn more about bees than 
those who only produce extracted 
honey. I learned beekeeping the 
“comb honey way” and it was years 
before I produced extracted honey. 


Why not do both at the same time, 
and on the same colony? It can be 
done and you get the finest comb 
honey, too. Use an N super, with 
4%4x43%4x1% sections and fence sepa- 
rators. The sections go into holders 
that enclose the sections on all four 
sides and both the holders and the 
fences hang in the hive rabbets just 
as the shallow extracting frames do 
and with which they are _ inter- 
changeable. 


No bait sections are needed as you 
place a shallow extracting comb built 
out the previous year, on the outside 
of each super, or two combs if you 
like, or alternate them, and your 
bees will start in the sections sooner 
than in all-section super. Too, the 
sections will only be in the spot 
where real prime sections are pro- 
duced. The outside rows in full 
section supers are more often than 
not “culls” anyway. 
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CONGRATULATIONS— 


TO THE SECOND PRIZE WINNER FOR HIS ANSWER TO THE STATEMENT 
—I LIKE DR QUEENS BECAUSE . 

“I LIKE DR QUEENS BECAUSE THEIR DEPENDABILITY ASSURES PROFIT 

COLONY BUILD UP AND INSURES AGAINST COLONY LOSS BY 


QUEEN LOSS AT SUPERSEDURE TIME 
—CASS L. TIMMONS, Sr., Route No. 1, Bueshel, Kentucky. 


IOWA BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION | 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES 19, IOWA 
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You save ALL WAYS with the 


STOLLER 54.0 FRAMESPACER 





Step up profits! Stoller’s all-meta!. lifetime 
spacer permits 7-comb spacing in 8-frame 
hives; 8 or 9 comb spacing in standard 
hives, and 9-comb spacing for Dadant hives. 
Made to fit shallow, deer or Lewis V Supers. 
Get more wax and honey with fewer frames 
and less work. Avoid mashed bees, poor 
spacing. Easy to install. Tested and ap- 
proved by profit-conscious producers. Write 
for literature and prices. 


STOLLER : Honey Fam 


rer rrr er 


¥ Bessonet’s %iclicn Queens ¥ 


Check your hives this summer and fall and requeen with 
stock with universal appeal. We recommend the ASHURST 
mailing cage, but due to cost, add five cents extra per queen. 


PRICES: 1-24 80c each; 25 up 75c each AIRMAILED 
LEWIS-DADANT BEE SUPPLIES—Discounts on large orders. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 


c rrr ror rrr) 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


It is GOOD BUSINESS to requeen now, for PROFITABLE BUSINESS in 1950. 
Better requeen with Caucasians. They have proven more profitable in all areas. 


For BETTER CAUCASIANS, sit down and 
order from this schedule. 


Less than 10 at $1.00 each 25 to 49 at $ .85 each 
10 to 24 at _ 90 each 50 to 99 at .80 each 
100 or more at $75.00 per hundred 


THOS. S. DAVIS 


Route 7, Box 3914 Sacramento, California 
Breeding BETTER CAUCASIANS for more than twenty years. 
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If you buy or sell advertise in ABJ 
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ITALIAN BEES AND 
YOUNG QUEENS 
PRICES 


2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.40 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.00 
Queens _ as : -50 


HOMAN BROS. | 


Rt. 2 Shannon, Mississippi 























WEST COAST 
BEEKEEPERS 
Buy Quality 
Lewis-Dadant 
Products 
from 


F. O. IRICK 


609 S. H. St. 
Tulare, California 





QUEENS 
45c 


2-lb. packages $2.50 
3-Ilb. packages 3.50 


HUBER FOREHAND 
SATSUMA, ALABAMA 


45 Years Among the Bees 














MOORE’S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve 
ment constantly in view. 
By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain 
of three-banded, leather-colored Italian 
bees, known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF 
ITALIANS, which has won a world-wide 
reputation for honey-gathering, hardiness 
gentleness, etc. Send for descriptive cir 
cular and read reports from those who 
have tried them. 
Untested queens, $1.00 each; 12 or more 
75¢ each. 


J. P. MOORE, R. 3, Falmouth, Ky. 


Former address, Morgan, Ky., U. S. A. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 











ITIL 


A FAMOUS STRAIN OF 


Light Colored Italians 


PRODUCED AND SHIPPED 
BY 


The Most Modern Bee Breeding 
Establishment On Earth. 


The Daniels Apiaries 
PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 
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FOR BETTER BEEKEEPING US! 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


American Bee Journ: 
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Although still limited in sup- 
ply there are some Superior 
Lifetime Extractors and Cap- 
ping Dryers still available. 


Place your order immediate- 
ly at any of our branches if you 
want to receive either of these 
machines for use this season. 
Either machine can be furnished without a motor or com- 
plete with motor and motor mounting. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


DENVER, COLO. OGDEN, UTAH LOS ANGELES, CALIF. IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
3759 Wazee St. 349 Third St. 5201 District Blvd. P. O. Box 3546 




















1949 Fall Price List | 


° 
QUEENS 
LABELS 
EXTRACTORS 
HONEY SERVERS 
& 
: 





HONEY WANTED 


White and water white only 
Comb or extracted 
Carload or less than carload 


& 
PLANES & KNIVES 


CONTAINERS 


CARTONS & CASES 
STATIONERY 
ODDS AND ENDS 


ase BABCOCK HONEY CO. 


See our new prices. A postal card will bring Box 126, Five Point Station, 
your copy now. Columbia 5, South Carolina 


DADANT & SONS, Inc ° Hamilton, lil. MANUFACTURERS OF BEEKEEPING EQUIPMENT. 


We will pay cash or trade for 
bees and equipment 
Send us samples and quote 
best price 











PRODUCERS OF QUALITY BEES AND QUEENS. 
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Beekeepers Meeting, Summer 
Conference, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, August 4 

8:30-11:30 A. M. (C.S.T.)—Field meeting at 
D. G. Rutherford Apiary, located about 
two miles N. W. of Brookston, on Grace 
Evans Farm. Gerald L. Hodson, Chief 
Apiary Inspector, Indianapolis, presiding. 

Demonstrations of manipulating hives 
and handling bees. (By Indiana Deputy 
Inspectors). 

Demonstrations of gadgets and special 
equipment. (By Indiana Beekeepers). 

1:30 A. M.—2:00 P. M. (C.S.T.)—Basket 
dinner at Rutherford Apiary. For those 
who wish to bring their own lunch. 

How to get to the apiary—Turn west 
from road 43 about Y% mile north of the 
north edge of Brookston, then turn north 
on the first road (about one-fifth mile) 
and go about 2 miles to apiary site. 

2:15-4:15 P. . (C.S.T.) Horticulture 
Building, Room 117. Beekeeping Supplies 
and Equipment Show. 

Agricultural Building, Room 207—W. 
Clyde Hudson, President, Indiana State 
Beekeepers Association, Evansville, Indi- 
ana, presiding. 

Getting the Most From Your Bees—G. H. 
Cale, Editor of American Bee Journal. 

Use of Honey Plants in Indiana Pasture 
Mixtures—G. . Mott, Purdue University. 

Pollination—An Agricultural Practice 
G. H. Cale. 

- +e. 
North Carolina, Raleigh, August 9-11 

The North Carolina State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
summer meeting, during Farm and 
Home Week at State College, Raleigh, 
August 9, 10 and 11, with both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. A good 
program is being arranged that will 
include George H. Rea, one of the 
Deans of Eastern United States Bee- 
Culture. There will be field trips 
and apiary demonstrations each 
afternoon. This gives promise of 
being a popular and profitable meet- 
ing, as all other branches of agri- 
culture will have programs at this 
time. The present arrangement has 
not been used for some years and 
its continuance will depend on the 
support the beekeepers give as shown 
by their attendance at the meeting. 

Interested parties are requested to 
write directly to the Agricultural 
Extension Service, State College, 
Raleight, N. C. and ask for a free 
program. 


— o> 
Ohio Summer Meeting, Kelleys and 
Pelee Islands, August 10-11 

The summer meeting of the Ohio 
Beekeepers will be a joint meeting 
with the Ontario Beekeepers at 
Kelleys Island, August 10, and at 
Pelee Island, August 11. 

Transportation to the Islands will 
be furnished by the Neuman Boat 
Company. Boats will leave the 
Neuman Dock, Sandusky, Ohio at: 
7, 9:30 and 10 A. M. on August 10 
for Kelleys Island. On August 11 the 
special boat for Pelee Island will 
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Previews of Coming Events 


leave the Neuman Dock, Sandusky, 
Ohio at 8 A. M., and at Kelleys Island 
at 9 A. M.; returning from Pelee 
Island at 5 P. M. 

Timely and current topics pertain- 
ing to the prevailing problems in 
beekeeping will be discussed. A new 
feature will be a “panel discussion” 
on the probable future of the bee- 
keeping industry. Demonstrations 
at the Bee Breeding Laboratory, and 
the final event—‘Fish and Chips” 
will make an interesting and profit- 
able meeting. 

—— +e} 


Preliminary Program 
(Subject to Change) 


August 10, 1949, Kelleys Island 
W. T. Gran, Jr., Presiding 


8:00-10:00 A. M.—Registration and Assign- 
ments. Welcome to Kelleys Island—Hon. 
P. M. Beltz, Mayor. Address—W. T. Gran, 
Jr., President Ohio Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation Appointment of Committees and 
Announcements. Subject to be announced 

Dr. C. L. Farrar, In Charge of North 
Central States Bee Culture Laboratory 
Madison, Wisconsin. Address—Dean Leo 
L. Rummell, College of Agriculture, Di 
rector, Ohio Experiment Station. The 
Honey Market Reporting Service—J. C. 
Keller, U.S.D.A., Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, P.M.A., Washington, D. C. 

Panel Discussion—‘The Future of Our 
Industry’’—Moderator, Chas. A. Reese. The 
National Point of View—Roy A. Grout, 
President A.B.F., Hamilton, Ulinois. The 
Honey Producer—E. W. Long, St. Paris, 
Ohio. The Honey Packer—L .C. Gardner, 
Delaware, Ohio. The Supply Manufacturer 

Alan Root, Medina, Ohio. The Economist 

Dr. Mervin G. Smith, Extension Econo- 
mist, Agricultural Extension Service, O. S. 
U., Columbus, Ohio. 

Demonstration—Queen breeding, instru- 
ment insemination,  grafting—Dr. Otto 
Mackensen and Dr. Wm. C. Roberts. 

4:30 P. M.—Fish and Chips. 

Evening—Business meeting of the Ohio 
Beekeepers’ Association. 

August 11, 1949—Pelee Island 

Boat will leave Neuman Boat Dock, 
Sandusky, Ohio at 8:00 A. M.,—Eastern 
daylight saving time; Kelleys Island at 
9:00 A. M. Boat will leave Pelee Island at 
5:00 P. M. 

An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged by Prof. Gordon F. Townsend, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario 


—-<?-r 


Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 
August 12-21. 


An invitation is extended to all 
beekeepers everywhere to attend our 
Bee and Honey Show at the Illinois 
State Fair this year. The fair is in 
Springfield and the dates are August 
12-21. Each year we have a Bee- 
keeper’s Day and visitors from far 
and near show up this day to scrape 
the propolis off their shoes and enjoy 
the fair. Each year we take advan- 
tage of Governor’s Day to have our 
own Beekeeper’s Day. This year the 
date is August 18th. 

Hi! Ho! Come to the Fair! 

Carl E. Killion, 
Supt. of Bees and Honey. 





Empire State (N. Y.) 
Schenectady, August 13 

The Empire State Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association will hold its An- 
nual Picnic and Get-together, August 
13 at the home of Mr. George Walt 
housen, Schenectady, New York, as 
guests of the Eastern New York 
Association. All beekeepers, thei: 
families and friends, are invited 
Sandwiches, coffee, etc., will be 
served. 

This meeting gives you the oppo! 
tunity to meet beekeepers from al] 
sections of our state, also to get first 
hand information about crop and 
market conditions. 

Instructions: Go West on Route 
159 at So. Schenectady to Kelley 
Road—about 6 miles. Poster at this 
point will show you where to go. Fo: 
further details contact E. T. Cary 
1112-14 Erie Blvd., E., Syracuse 
New York. 

E. T. Carey. 
—— +eo- 
Pennsylvania Field Day, 
State College, August 20 

Forty-sixth Annual Program of _ the 
Penna. State Beekeepers’ Association Field 
Day and Picnic to be held at State College 
Campus Picnic Grounds, August 20, 1949 

Registration—9:30 to 10:00. President 
William G. Singer, Noristown, President 
A Word of Welcome—Dr. M. A. Harrell, 
Asst. Director of Agriculture, State College 

Review of Inspection Work of the Season 

H. B. Kirk, Senior Entomologist, Harris 
burg, Pennsylvania. Report of Research in 
Agriculture—Dr. M. Harrell. Fall Manage 
ment—W. W. Clarke, Jr., Extension Api 
arist, State College. Beekeeping in Vu 
ginia—Dr. George H. Rea, eynoldsville, 
Pennsylvania. arketing Problems Con 
fronting Today's Beekeepers—Harold J 
Clay, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. Research in Beekeeping 
at the College—Dr. E. J. Anderson, Prot 
of Apiculture, State College. 

Basket Lunch—12:00—Light refreshment 
will be served by the Centre County Bee 
keepers’ Association. The afternoon wil! 
be given over to games and contests ir 
charge of Prof. E. J. Anderson. Prizes will 
be awarded to the winners which are¢ 
donations from various beekeeping suppl) 
houses. The prizes will be on display at 
the meeting. The Field Day will follow 
the Beekeepers’ Short Course at the colleg: 
which will be held August 15 to 19. 

H. M. Snavely, Sec’y-Treas. 
Penn. State Beekeepers’ Assn 
ner Tr NOES 

New Jersey Picnic, Long Branch, 

August 20 

The annual seashore picnic an 
swim will this year be held at tl 
home and apiary of Walton Sha\v 
456 Westwood Avenue, Long Branc! 
New Jersey, on August 20th. T! 
meeting starts at 10:30 A. M. ar 
there will be bee discussions and t! 
afternoon will be devoted to recré 
ation. It is hoped that the attendam 
will be as large as that of the rece! 
meeting held July 16th at the L: 
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Cabin on the Experiment Station 
farm, New Brunswick, where Doctor 
Frank McLinn spoke on food tech- 
nology and Dr. Wm. Martin, Dean 
and Director of the Station spoke. 
Professor Robert S. Filmer and Dr. 
Bailey B. Pepper of the Department 
of Entomology also presented talks. 
Milton H. Stricker, Sec’y-Treas. 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Assn. 





Westchester County (N. Y.) 
August 21,, Portchester 


The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
regular monthly meeting at 2:30 P. M. 
on Sunday, August 21, 1949, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred F. Roth, 
146 Oak Street, Portchester, N. Y. 

Following a short business meeting, 
the usual practical demonstrations of 
hive inspection will be given by the 
Mutual Assistance Committee. 

Refreshments will be served and 
all interested visitors are welcome to 
attend. 

B. F. Miller, Publicity. 
~~ 

Vermont Picnic, Alburg Springs, 

August 27 

The annual Vermont Beekeepers 
Picnic Meeting will be held August 
27th, 1949 at 10:00 A. M. The place 
is the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Barozzi, Alburg Springs, 
Vermont. Our guest speaker will 
be Dr. Tim Dyce of Cornell Uni- 
versity. All beekeepers, their family 
and friends both from Vermont and 
outside of the state are invited to 
attend. Don’t forget to bring samples 
of the new crop honey, new honey 
plants and any appliances that might 
be of interest. 

Chas. Mraz, Secretary, 
Vermont Beekeepers Assn. 


a _ 


Minnesota State Fair, August 27 to 
September 5, State Fair Grounds 
Five hundred dollars in premiums 

ire offered for the apiary division. 
C. D. Floyd is _ superintendent. 
Demonstrations in the handling and 
management of bees will be given 
each day. The State Apiary Depart- 
ment will also have an educational 
lisplay. Exhibit classes include 
honey, bees, beeswax, honey prod- 
ucts. 


~<+-9->—____ 


The Indiana State Fair—Sept. 1-9 
The dates for the Indiana State 
Fair are September 1 to September 
inclusive. We hope to have a 
imber of exhibitors in the Apiary 
Section. Your secretary will be in 
charge and we also hope to have an 
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association booth where visiting bee 
keepers sit down and visit. If you 
wish to place an exhibit and have 
not received a premium list, drop a 
post card to The State Fai 
Board, Fairgrounds, Indianapolis. 
- see 

Thirteenth International Beekeeping 
Congress, Amsterdam, August 22-27 

This congress hopes to effect the 
establishment of a World Federation 
of Beekeepers and 
much support the 
venture. The program includes 
lectures and discussions, scenic trips 
through Holland. 

+O 
Virginia Short Course, Blacksburg, 
September 12-13 

Our annual state beekeepers’ short 
course will be held at V. P I., Blacks 
burg, Virginia, September 12 and 13 
Speakers on the program will include 


Indiana 


has been 


there 
promised tor 


George H. Rea, Bee _ Specialist, 
Blacksburg, Va. Harold Clay, Pro 
duction and Marketing Adm., U.S 


D. A. W. A. Stephen, Bee Specialist, 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
E. J. Anderson, Be¢ Specialist, State 
College, Pennsylvania; Dr. J. M. 
Grayson, Professor of Entomology, 


V. P. L., Blackburg, Va. M. J. Deyell, 


Gleanings In Bee Culture, Medina, 
Ohio. H. L. Maxwell, Beekeeper, 
Berryville, Va. Henry W. Weathe: 
ford, State Bee Inspector, Vernon 
Hill, Va. Rev. F. M. Dick, Presi 
dent, Virginia Beekeepers Associ 
ation, Brookneal, Va., and J. O. Row 


ell, Extension Enton 
Blacksburg, 


ologist, V. P. L., 
Virginia. 
J. O. Rowell, 
+e. 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
August 31, Canadohta Lake 


The annual Northwestern Penn 
sylvania Beekeepers field day and 
picnic will be held on August 31 at 


Canadohta Lake, Crawford County 
south of Union City near Route 8 
I. L. Barton, Pres., Crawford 
County Beekeepers Association 
+O. 
Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona, 
September 16—October 2 
The apiary department at the Los 
Angeles County Fair in 
September 16 thi 


Pomona, 
October 2, will 
attraction 


ougt 
again be a Unde! 
the Adamson 
there will be a comprehensive display 
their products It is 
thirty eight 
in the premium bpooK—among 


majol 
direction of Georg 
and 
into 


of bees 
divided 
tailed 


classes de 


them bee clubs, extracted and comb 


honey exhibits, beeswax, honey use 
including baked goods, candies, and 
preserves, 4-H and Future Farmet! 


departments 


Shallow Super 
Colonies Work! 


(Continued from page 383) 


front. New queens do not ordinarily 


swarm and are more prolific so 


swarming gives little trouble. I re- 
queen every year and clip every 
queen 


One does not need queen excluders 
| the supered too 


unless colonies are 
For the occasional queen that 


oon 
soes on a rambling 


matter to 


spree, it Is a 
simple acid-board het 


down and when taking honey, take 


quick glance up through the 
bottom bars to see which combs have 
brood. Put those down in the brood 
nest 

I have found that colonies of this 


type winter better. I leave the bottom 
entrance open, invert another bottom 
on top to allow a top entrance, then 
pack The shallow 
bette! 


marooned by cold mere inches away 


combs provide 


crossovers so the bees are not 


from plentiful honey 
As to the 


changing 


inter 
greater 


disease hazard of 
combs, it is no 
kind of equip 
You can’t keep bees with foul- 


than with any other 
ment 
brood anyway. There are more combs 
of brood to look over but they may 
be examined quickly and need fewer 
Present methods of 
preventing and controlling foulbrood 


that 


inspections 


effective 


are so the time con- 
sumed in inspections is a minimum. 
The objection is given that the 


shallow 
tart. Yes andno. It does cost more 
than the full depth Modified Dadant 
brood there are 22 
frames to buy and nail against 11, 
but it costs less than the Langstroth 


super method costs more to 


hive because 


double brood chamber of ten frames 
The shallows, with the tight 
bottom, are used for brood clear to 
the bottom, while the lower hive of 
the o-called 
empty 


each 


standard system is half 
There are sheets of 
install but 
replacements. 


twice as 
foundation to buy 
very 


many 
and 
there are few 
The hallow combs are 
Such a 


real sturdies. 
et-up may be of little inter- 
est to a large operator who is system- 
atized 


ome other way. The change 
over cost may be greater than the 
gain. But a small producer or a be 
ginner can adapt it to his needs. 
Deep combs or hives can be run 
through a saw and cut to the 6% 
inch hallow’ size Any assorted 
equipment may be unified. This 
plan is not final. Tomorrow some 


one may suggest another that is an 


improvement 


Minnesota—Georgia. 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


QUEENS —Q QUEENS—Best of quality. Three 

Banded Italian, select untested, $1.00 
each, 1 to 25; 25 up, 80c each. Health certi- 
ficate with every order Alamance Bee 
Company, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 
North Carolina. 


ITALIAN QUEENS raised for honey pro- 
duction, 75c each Kirkwood Apiaries, 
Bristow, Oklahoma. 


CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
one, 75c; fifty or more, 65c each. 
Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Alabama. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Bred to suit the honey 

producer. 1 to 10, $1.00 each; 10 up, 80c 
each. Dalice E. Crawford, Haw River, 
North Carolina. 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS—Finest of quality 

Good workers and very gentle. 1 to 25, 
$1.00 each; 25 up, 80c each. Tested, $2.00. 
Black River Apuiaries, Elliott Curtis, Mgr., 
Currie, North Carolina 


CAUCASIANS—Prolific, wonderful work- 
ers, the gentlest of bees. Best for the 
town beekeeper. Gentle bees save time, 
atience and work. Untested $1.00; tested 
1.75. Albert Hann, Glen Gardner, New 
Jersey. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS — Finest 
qualitiy. Select queens. Untested, 1 to 
25, $1.00 each, 25 up, 80c. Tested $2.00 
Health Certificate with every order. Caro- 
lina Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Megr., 
Graham, North Carolina. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS—1-9, $1.00 each; 
10-49, 90c each; 50 and over, 75c each 
Howard E. Crom, R. No. 1, Ripon, Calif. 


THREE BAND ITALIAN pactiame bees and 

ueens. 2-lbs., $4.00; 3-lbs., $5.00. Queens, 

1. each. Bessemer Api: iries, 4300 A. 
aleigh Rd., Greensboro, N. C. 


BREWER'S LINE BRED C “= -— 
1-99, $1.00; 100 and up, 75c ember 

ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 3616 

Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN package bees and 
ueens, Two pounds, $4.00; three pounds, 
$5.00. Queens, $1.00 each. Guilford Api 
aries, 4300 A. Burlington Rd., Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 
REAL PETS Brown's non-stinging, non 
swarming bees. Honest producers. $2.00 
a queen. Brown's Apiary, Cape May Court 
House, New Jersey. 
ITALIAN. QUEENS 75c each, $7.00 per 
dozen. Every queen guaranteed and 
sent Air Mail. Walter D. Leverette Api 
aries, P. O. Box 364, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 


BRIGHT YELLOW and three band queens 
a Bros., Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. 





—=_ 


FOR SALE 


100 CLEAN COLONIES including crop 
Cheap for quick sale W. G. Halter, 
Rt. 3, Box 394, Bakersfield, California 


USED EQUIPMENT. Two-fr. Root rever 

sible extractor, steam knife with coppe1 
generator, uncapping can and drainer, 
cold knife. All $30.00. Ira Lubbers, Cedar 
Grove, Wisconsin 


43 HIVES OF BEES. No disease. With all 
modern equipment for a_ profitable ex- 
tracting honey business One_ extractor, 
two 45 gallon tanks S. W. Travis, 804 
Locust, Tel. 392-K, Litchfield, Illinois 


20-FRAME ROOT EXTRACTOR = with 

capping basket and motor base, like new, 
$110.00. 1l-inch honey pump, $30.00. 2-fr 
extractor with capping dryer, power driv e, 
$20.00. Homer Godwin, endaon, Indiana. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the tenth of 
each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent 

Rate of Classified advertising—13 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and ad- 
dress. Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and 
other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from au- 
thorized inspector. The conditions 
should be stated to insure that buyer 
is fully informed 
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COMPLETE COMMERCIAL OUTFIT fo: 

six hundred and fifty colonies. Write o1 
call 122 Phone. H. T. Philpott, Box 46, 
Brooks, Alberta, Canada. 


8-FRAME HIVE BODIES and supers for 
150 colonies, combs in part of the supers 

2 extractors, some new supplies and foun- 

dation. Sell cheap in one lot. Write Mrs 

Louise Syvecud, Rt. 2, Box 125, Yankton, 

South Dakota. 


FOR SALE—40 colonies of bees, including 
the crop which should more than pay 

for same Disease free Write for par 

ticulars. Chas. L. Ruschill, Colfax, Iowa 


68-ACRE BEE FARM, northern Virginia, 

clover, bluegrass, etc 150 colonies and 
equipment, two modern homes, one furn- 
ished, well equipped machine shop, barn, 
other buildings, tractors, truck, combine 
Frank Digges, 120 C. St. N. E., Washing 
ton, D. C 


ACCOUNT ILLNESS must sell beekeeping 

business consisting approximately 550 
8-frame 2 and 3 story colonies, excellent 
condition, no disease, good locations. 
Ready to extract August 1. Includes 550 
queen nuclei, 8-frame extractor, etc. Price 
$4,000.00 Will also sell modern 5-room 
home and plant on % acre tract I mile 
from Gridley William Claude Moore, 
Rt., 2, Gridley, California 


FOR SALE—Fifty two-story colonies bees 

200 ten-frame full depth’ extracting 
supers 100 10-fr. shallow extracting 
supers One eight-frame Root extractor 
One uncapping box. One capping melter 
One 11,000 pound honey tank and stand 
300 ten-frame inner covers. One hot water 
boiler, pipe and fittings. One double tank 
fitted with pipe couplings to be heated by 
steam Three foundation mills Coil of 
500 feet 1-4 inch pipe and fittings 500 
unbound ten-frame queen excluders. 100 
eight-frame hive bodies 60 eight-frame 
metal hive covers. 60 eight-frame bottom 
boards. These bees and equipment are free 
from disease NV. M. Peacock, Mapleton, 
Iowa 


LITTLE WONDER EXTRACTOR, good as 
new Price $12.00. J. R. Hinkle, Bloom 
field, Iowa 


FOR SALE in Hornick, lowa, 25 miles 
southeast of Sioux City, large honey 
house with some living room; water, elec 
tricity, furnace, nice basement, cemented 
First floor truck high Building large 
enough for 1,000 colony operator 100 
colonies 8-frame bees; 300 dovetailed 
supers, 4-frame extractor, steam boiler, % 
h. p. motor, other extracting equipment 
Lots of Hubam clover here. $1,500.00 fox 
honey house, $1,000.00 for bees and supers, 
$200.00 for extracting equipment Pos 
session bees and honey house March 1, 
1950 Will pack bees, guarantee 100 live 
colonies April 1, 1950 $500 down now 
$500 March 1, 1950; 4 on balance of 
$1,700.00. Good opportunity for beginner 
H. Birchard, Hornick, Iowa 


CORRUGATED CASES for 60 lb. cans 
Prices reasonable. C. W. Aeppler Com 
pany, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


SELLING OUT beekeeping equipment 
Modified Dadant bodies, frames, foun- 
dation; standard bodies, 90% new. Approxi- 
mate value $400. Also extractors, knife. 
Will sacrifice $250. J. Vander Meulen, 
3845 Wesley Ave., Berwyn, Illinois. 
IN. FLORIDA 600 “1Y- story ‘colonies, $10.00 
each. Cypress hives, combs in good con 
dition, all young queens. With six frames 
of brood or more, and ready for production 
No disease or junk. Extra equipment below 
cost. Box 160, care American Bee Journal. 











HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WAN ‘i ED 30 cases c omb “hone y 7. B 
Conklin, 717 Brooklyn Ave., Dayton 7 
Ohio 


WANTED—Extracted and bulk comb 
honey. Clover Bloom Honey Company 
Minco, Oklahoma. 


COMB HONEY WANTED—Clover or bass 
wood only. Kallas Apiaries, 5737 Milwau 
kee River Parkway, ilwaukee 9, Wis 


COMB HONEY WANTED—Section and 

cut-comb. Advise grade, quantity and 
how packed. F. H. Hauck, P. 0. Box 84, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. Bank reference furn 
ished on request. 


WANTED—All grades comb and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. uote 
— in first letter. Mail sample. ng 
foney Co., 326 Bales St., Kansas City, Mo 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED. Mai! 
sample. Advise quentiyy, Bryant & 
Sawyer, 2425 Hunter Los Angeles. Calst 


WANTED— —Honey and wax—any ay 
Send samples and prices. Alexander 
ceneene. 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7 





WANT ‘ED — - Extracted honey. white or 

light amber, in 60's. State price in first 
letter. Ed Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


HONEY WANTED—All rades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY. 1360 Produce Street, Los 
re California. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


FLORIDA — WHITE TUPELO, the world's 
finest honey—pure orange blossom honey 
white clover, and buckwheat honey 

shipped in barrels, 60-pound tins, galion 

cans, or in glass by the case. Pure — 
syrup. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 

Road, Toledo Ohio. 





NEW CROP OF HONEY - shipped daily 
from producer in Florida. Pure orange 

blossom, 5-lb. pail $2.25. Pure Florida cut 

comb honey. a Ib. pail $2.75. No. et 

orders, all shipments prepaid. 

Raley. Box 1610, Daytona Beach, vieride 


CLOVER HONEY, No. 1. white extracted. 
16c per Ib. in 60's. Lose Brothers, 206 E 
Jeiferson, Louisville, Kentucky 


500 NEW CASES fancy clover-basswoo 

comb honey with that  old-fashions 
flavor. Sample case $10.00 F.O.B. Barge 
Apiaries, Carey, Ohio 


NEW CROP white clover honey, comb and 

extracted Several hives of bees fo! 
sale, some with crop. F. J. Smith, Rt. 1 
Castalia, Ohio 


CARLOAD LOTS new crop, top quality 
light color, clover and basswood honey 

packed in new sixty pound cans. John 

son’s Bee Farms, Callaway, Minnesota 


3 TONS strained honey, 1,000 sections comb 
75 supers shallow frame comb Roy 
petit , Council Grove, Kansas 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


HEL Pp WwW ANTED State bee and_ truck 
experience, age, weight, height, wages 
expected Stewart Apiaries, Fairfax, M« 


American Bee Journa! 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Pe Pe eek 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





EXPERIENCED BEEMAN for extracted 

honey production needed. Must be com 
petent and able to handle extensive out 
yard work. Also an experienced man needed 
for honey plant operations, in a large 
modern and well equipped honey house, for 
assistance in overseeing and maintaining 
all extracting equipment, wax rendering 
and supervising of extracting crews and 
general plant work. Only men of good 
character and habits wanted. Give refer- 
ence and wages expected in first letter 
Johnson's Bee Farms, Callaway, Minn. 




















WANTED—100 or more queens for Septem 
ber and the price. H. H. Keck, Box 247, 
Paul, Idaho 


_ _ ——— 


SUPPLIES 

IN STOCK NOW carloads of all sizes glass 
and tin, including 5-gallon cans 2/2’ 

openings. Also used extractors (2-frame, 

4-frame, 30-frame, 45-frame), honey pumps 

and tanks. Ask for prices. The Hubbard 


Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 











HONEYFLOW BEE FEEDER—all metal, 
like a frame, fits any hive. Holds generous 
supply of syrup, float for bees. ‘ite for 
name of dealer. $2.50 each. W. O. Goebel, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 
OUR FREE BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
Lists double boilers, special motors, 
blowers, etc., not listed by others. We 
manufacture bee hives, wired and plain 
foundation, tanks and extractors, etc 
uick delivery from stock. Walter Kelley 
0, Paducah, Kentucky. 
YOUR WAX WORKED —— medium 
brood foundation for pound; 100 
pounds $19.00. Also medium brood foun- 
dation for sale at 75c pound. Fred Peter- 
son, Alden, Iowa. 





CLEAN UP AFB with sulfa. 25 tablets 

50c; 50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1,000, $6.00. Free 
Circular, 7 shipment. WALTER T. 
KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 


BEE SUPPLIES — Lewis Woodenware — 
Dadant’s Foundation. Send for catalog. 
Simeon Beiler, Intercourse, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—25,000 mill run Lewis sections 
35%ex5x1% scalloped 4 sides Y2 inch at 

$14.00 per thousand, f.o.b. Hamilton, Ill 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries. nufacturers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 
HIVE BODIES, covers and bottom boards, 
bee shipping cages and nuclei hives. All 
i new and knocked down. Price 
list furnished on request. A & B Supply 
Company, Coffee Springs, Alabama. 


THE ONLY COMB FOUNDATION PLANT 
in the East. We sell foundation, work 
your wax, render combs and cappings. 
Twenty-nine gears experience. Robinson's 
Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 








SEEDS AND TREES 


STUDY YOUR CONDITIONS—plan for 

better BEE PASTURE Free circular 
“SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS 
Pellett, Atlantic, Iowa 


Melvin 


PERMANENT PERENNIALS, SHRUBS, 

TREES for your bee pasture Illus 
trated folder free Nicollet County Nur 
sery, St. Peter, Minnesota 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FIND wild bee-trees with my outfit 
Grover, Bristol, Vermont 


THE BEEMASTER—Free copy, introducing 

“Scientific Beekeeping.” Earthmaster 
Publications, Dept. 3, Box 547, Sun Valley, 
California 


KNOW interesting facts concernin the 

bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English, by The 
Phupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital, U. P., India and obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs 7/-or 10 Shillings or 
2.25 Dollars per annum. Single copy Rs 
V%/-s. 1/9 or 49 cents (international money 
order). 


BEES — QUEENS 
Regular Italians and 
Three-Way Hybrids 


The Honey Produ-ing{ Kinds 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 MILLER ST., HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





c 


Are reared right, priced right and 
are guaranteed to please. Three- 
Band Italians only. 25 years’ experi- 
ence is our guarantee to you of good 
queens. Summer prices: 1 to 5 queens 
70c each; 6 to 10 ,65c each; 11 to 50, 
60c each. No disease. 

c. G. ELLISON & SONS, Belton, S.C 
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CHRYSLER’S Electric Welded 
All Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
i 1 worth-while 


— Queen 
iit y{ Excluder 














on the 
market 
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TUTTE TTT 

Allows maximum bee passage. 

Better ventilation. 

More honey production. 

No wood. 

No sharp edges to injure the 
bees. 

No burr combs 

So durably made that it is per- 
manently queen excluding. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR E-2 


Now available in the U.S. A. at the 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 12th. 
St., Detroit, Mich. or, order direct 
from the manufacturers. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 








CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CANADA 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





August, 1949 
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BE WEATHERWISE 


Follow the daily rainfall with a 
tumbler type rain gauge. Accurate 
and freeze proof—complete with 
bracket for mounting on fence post 
or pole. Price, postpaid $1.00. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 














HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difi- 
cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEE 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep 
nen with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$2.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Specializes 
in the world's news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, 
post free, 12 cents, stamps. Membership 
of the Club including subscription to the 
oe 10/6. The Apis Club, The Way's 
=nd, Foxton, England. 


A LIVING FROM BEES by Frank C. Pellet. 
His new 1946 book for all beekeepers 
Combining results of many years’ experi- 
ence with latest developments and 
improvements in beekeeping. A complete 
guide. 310 pages. Cloth. $2.50 


DAIRY GOAT 


CASH from your spare time. Raise dairy 

goats! Magazine tells how Send for 
FREE copy Jairy Goat Journal, Columbia 
2A, Missouri 


To Meet Lowering Price 


of honey I have reduced prices. At lower 
prices I am still raising queens from stock 
of 250 up to 300 lbs. average production. 
Drones for m° ‘ng come from similar colo- 
nies. Requee., this fall with my queens. 
70c ea., any amount. Inspection certificate. 


Homer W. Richard 


1411 Champnolle, El Dorado, Arkansas 





Three-Banded Italian 
| Queens, Package Bees 
| 
| 


H. A. Farmer Apiaries 
COTTONWOOD, ALABAMA 
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HONEY EXTRACTING 
and PROCESSING 


EQUIPMENT 
e 


WRITE TO 


The Neises Company 
P. O. BOX 2498. MARSHFIELD. WIS. 
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Prepare NOW for 1950 


COMB HONEY PROFITS by order- 
ing gentle, non-swarming mountain 
Caucasians of “Roseview” breeding. 
Large black long-winged queens 
that fill your hives with hustling 
grey bees. 

A card will bring you the name of 
your nearest southern shipper using 
our stock. 


Plenty of good Breeder queens for 
delivery yet this season. 


ROSEVIEW APIARIES 


HAWKESTONE, ONTARIO 
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1949 FALL 


Cans - Jars - Servers - 


PRICE LIST 





Wrappers - Shipping 


Cases - Cartons - Extracting Equipment 


Extractors, Melters, Knives, Tanks, Gas Plant, Gates, Power 
Uncappers, Acid Equipment, Bee Escapes, Scales, Bolting Cloth 





SEND FOR YOUR COMPLETE COPY OF OUR FALL PRICE LIST 








Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation 


Makes everlasting combs. Built from Da- 
dant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation, in a flow, 
over the brood nest, every comb will be 
beautiful and stay that way. Each comb will 
have straight rows of worker cells, so that 
with a young vigorous queen in each colony, 
you get worker brood all through each brood 
comb. Super combs, as a result, become 
largely filled with honey, ready for a maxi- 
mum load in the extractor. This all means 
larger colonies; greater crops; more profits. 





Dadant’s Plain Brood Foundation 


Plain (unwired) brood foundation was the 
first foundation made by Dadant & Sons and 
over seventy years of experience go into the 
making of it. Skilled operators, trained over 
long periods, detailed care of hand and eye, 
careful milling, hand sorting, tissue packing, 
in tight-fitting cartons, make Dadant’s Plain 
Foundation a quality product on which you 
can rely. 





Dadant’s Bulk Comb Foundation 


For bulk comb honey for glass containers 
and for cut comb honey for cellophane 
wrappers or cartons. This is a special, light 
colored foundation somewhat heavier than 
Surplus, but lower in price. Bulk comb honey 
packed in glass must be white and beautiful, 
and it must be surrounded with an equally 
fine grade of liquid honey. Then you have 
beautiful packages that customers just want 
to buy. 





Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 


There is no market as good as that for fancy 
comb honey, and Dadant’s Surplus foundation 
will help you raise your grades and so in- 
crease your profits. Delicate to the tongue, 
yet strong for the weight of honey; pliable 
for the bees to work: made of light colored. 
absolutely pure and fragrant capping wax, 
Dadant’s Surplus is dainty, clear and delight- 
ful, a sweet base for a perfect comb honey 
section. 

















DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
, — 
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You Will Want Some of 
Our Queens 


They are the best we have ever produced 
and the price for the rest of the season 
for untested is $1.50 each. Our queens be- 
ing reared direct from the egg will give 
you several years of service. No pre- 
mature supersedure. Our book “Better 
Queens” is meeting with excellent success. 
Price $4.00 postpaid. We can give prompt 
service. Write for folder. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE 2, FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


McCORD FRAME - GRIP 


Saves time and en- 
ergy for beekeepers 
large or small. A light 
weight handy _instru- 
ment used for loosen- 
ing and removing the 
frames from the hive 
with one hand. 

Price $3.00 plus 18c 
ostage fee. Satis- 
actory dealer dis- 
counts. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 
RT. 2, BOX 866, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


FALL REQUEENING PAYS 


With HOLLOPETER’S strain of hustling 
Italians, now at their best during buck- 
wheat flow. Prompt service on Northern 
bred queens, satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
for balance of season:1-9, $1.00 ea; 10-24, 
90c ea; 25-49, 80c ea; 50-99, 75c ea; 100 
and up, 70c ea. 


White Pine Bee Farms : Rockton, Pa 





LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 
ORIGINALLY 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 


The JOHN M. DAVIS 
STRAIN Italian Queens 


Guaranteed to please 
or money refunded. 


June ist to November 
1st, $1.00 each, 


any number. 





LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 
_ SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 


= SELECT Three-Banded © 
ITALIAN QUEENS~ - 


* 
65 Cents each, any number. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


JOHN C. HOGG 


TIFTON, GEORGIA 
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YOU'LL LIKE 

) THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 

( $2.00 a Year 


) Write for Sample Copy 


E. ELMER CARROLL, Publisher 





{ 
; 
) 3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15-B, Mich. 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


QUEENS 








‘ Young 3-Banded Italians, 


i | Trade Mk. Reg 
Ee U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Bee Man” 


75c Each 





WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : 


guaranteed purely mated 


by prepaid air mail. Overnight 
delivery to most parts of the U. S.. 


65c each in lots of 100 
Bex 210 : Paducah, Ky. 





We Offer You the BEST 


| AD oA, Great Honey Gatherers. 
oy Over 24 


request. 


Garon Bee Co. 


Our Quality 3-Banded Italian 
“—j Queens are Fast Builders and 


1-24 at 75 cents 
at 65 cents 
Air Mailed and clipped upon 25-99 1.15 


Our New 3-Way All Italian AFB 
Resistant Queens are Bred in 
Isolated Mating Yard, from Out- 
standing Tested Parents. 
1-24 at $1.25 


Over 100 


Donaldsonville, La. 
TELEPHONE 8614 





Bees and Queens 


Italian, Caucasian and Resistant 


Over 30 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE CIRCULARS. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Rt. 1, Box 23 


WESLACO, TEXAS 








HONEY 
LABELS 


Our honey labels will tell your 
honey story, by word and picture, 
to encourage sales. Our sample label 


catalog is yours for the asking. Each 
label in complete color and each one 
separate (an actual label) to put on 
your container to see how it looks. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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Crop and Market 





The Florida orange honey crop 
has not been nearly so large as last 
year. Other crops fairly satisfactory. 
Reports conflicting. _Extending up 
the coast there has been a short crop 
through Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, but recent indi- 
cations are that later flows are 
developing satisfactorily. Virginia, 
Maryland, and surrounding areas had 
a wonderful flow from clover, much 
better than a year ago. Alabama and 
Mississippi report satisfactory crops, 
as also do Kentucky and Tennessee 
with Louisiana about equal of last 
year and Texas much better than its 
1948 crop. Arizona and New Mexico 
probably will not equal last year. 

The northeastern states have been 
exceedingly unfortunate in that they 
have had very dry weather over a 
long period. This has affected all of 
the New England States, New York 
and some parts of Pennsylvania and 
even into eastern Ohio. The crop, 
therefore, in those sections is much 
less than a year ago. 

Beginning at central Ohio and ex- 
tending as far as the Plains States 
and to the northern border reports 
are that the crop is far ahead of 1948 
which was practically a failure. The 
little white clover has boomed this 
year and more sweet clover and 
alsike have been seen than in many 
years. Beginning with fine  pro- 
ductive flows from dandelion and 
fruit bloom it seems like everything 
in this area has yielded during the 
present year and even as this is 
written, July 15, the honey is still 
raining from the combs showing that 
the flow is continuing in our own 
vicinity. 

Conflicting reports come from the 
Plains States of Nebraska, Kansas, 
and into Oklahoma, and ever farther 
north into the Dakotas. The crop 
has not been as good so far as last 
year but rains have been satisfactory. 
In fact, probably rains have inter- 
fered. The intermountain sections in 
the southern parts apparently are 
under last year with the conditions 
in northern Wyoming and Montana 
being about equal and perhaps in 
Idaho a little better. 

Farther west, conditions are about 
as last year. On the Pacific Coast 
the crops have not been as satis- 
factory as last year. Orange was 
a partial failure and the succeeding 
crops were not good except some 
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M. G. Dadant 


sections north of Los Angeles where 
some crops were in excess of 1948. 
Washington and Oregon report per- 
haps as much as last year, although 
not likely. 

Prospects 


Much of the territory in the New 
England States and New York, and 
this applies as well for Ontario and 
Quebec which have been dry, cannot 
expect too much from the late flows. 
The southeastern states may profit 
through rains and later flows. It is 
quite evident that the later flows 
may develop in all of the north 
central areas. Corn fields in many 
cases are full of heartsease and 
Spanish needle as very little of it 
is being destroyed by spraying from 
the fact that the corn is already far 
ahead of the weeds. It is going to 
be a question with many beekeepers 
whether they can get off the light 
honey before the dark honey starts 
if present conditions continue. 

Favorable conditions apparently 
are also evident in the northern 
border states and extending into the 
Plains areas. The crop so far has 
been comparatively short. The inter- 
mountain states are similarly located 
with fair prospects for the balance 
of the season. The Pacific coast states 
cannot hope to make up the short- 
age of the crop so far. 

In the southern states conditions 
are about normal although there has 
been spraying of cotton owing to 
heavy infestations of boll weevil and 
many beekeepers are losing bees or 
having to move completely out of 
the cotton areas. 


Honey On Hand 
The contract for the school pro- 
gram of honey has done a lot to 
relieve the situation on honey left 
on hand. Many of the big packers 
have been able to clear large quan- 


tities of honey and with local bee-— 


keepers there is usually not much 
left on hand. This applies particu- 
larly to all of the South, the north- 
eastern states and extending into the 
central west which, of course, had a 





Cars and less than 


Honey Wanted— “cor..“Tor prices 
C. W. AEPPLER CO., oconomowoc, wis. 





short crop last year. There may bs 
some beekeepers with a large quan 
tity on hand in the intermountair 
areas and in California but we hav: 
not heard of it if there are. We doubt 
there is more than ten per cent of 
last year’s crop left and perhaps 
much less than this. In the South 
east, not only is all of the old honey 
cleaned up, but people are bidding 
for the short crop of new bulk comb 


Local Efforts 


Everyone is agreed that there i: 
going to be far more effort to sel 
honey locally than there has been fo: 
along time. This does not mean that 
many of the members of co-ops art 
leaving them. In fact, the situatio: 
seems to be stable in that respect 
providing the present cooperativ« 
pools can work out satisfactorily. 

It is evident, however, that th: 
beekeepers who during the heavy 
years were inclined to sell in bull 
are now again considering their ow 
markets. Also it is always true that 
when there is a good to heavy crop ir 
one section the random swarms and 
talk about honey does put hone 
into the minds of the consumins 
public and is often an opportunit) 
for disposing of the crop. 

The southern states, undoubtedly 
will not have enough bulk comb fo! 
their consumers and the tendency is 
to buy extracted outside and go en 
tirely for bulk comb. Even then 
there is already a search on hand fo! 
bulk comb wherever it is available 

In the more northerly states ther« 


has been a turn back toward comb 


honey to some extent but unless th: 
flow has been good there may be 
many unfinished sections in somé¢ 
parts of the country especially wit! 
beekeepers who are not acquainted 
with comb honey production. It dos 
look like comb honey is going to se! 
readily and will be of high grad 
where the flow has been as it ha 
in many sections of the Central West 
Canada, of course, has a nice carry 
over of perhaps 20 to 25 per cen! 
of their huge crop of last year bu 
the short crop this year extendin 
clear across as far as_ Britis 
Columbia may help a lot to alleviat 
the situation. All in all, with le: 
bees and short crops in some sectio! 
it does not look like the total cr« 
this year would be in excess of la 
year’s more than 200,000,000 pound 


American Bee Journa 
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QUEENS — QUEENS | 
WE PRODUCE THE BEST 
Young untested sent by return 
mail. 
PUETT APIARIES 
y HAHIRA, GEORGIA ’ 





IT’S A GOOD 
IDEA 


This is the time to gather up all your 
old comb and cappings and have them 
rendered into beeswax before the wax 
moths consume any part of it We 
charge only 2c lb. for rendering when 
your old comb and cappings weigh 100 
Ibs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- 


We pay top price for wax. 


Send 


state how much you have 


ments. 
We are always buying honey. 
SAMPLE, 


and quote your best price. We remit 


promptly 


Send for our Money Saving Price 
List on bee supplies. 


THE FRED. W. MuTH Co. 


229 Walnut Street 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 
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{ E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
, MOREAUVILLE, LA., BOX 33 
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ROOT BEE SUPPLIES 
Comb and Cut Comb Packages 


Honey Containers in all sizes. 
Prompt Service. 


Michigan Bee & Farm Suppl 
BOX? LANSING 1, MICHIG 
8 te M. J. Beck Co. 
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BRIGHT THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Our Original Mott Strain is of the very best 


and has been for 25 qesee. 
PRICE 75 CENTS EACH. OSTPAID. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


LUVERNE, ALABAMA 


AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING NEWS 


The Leading Bee Journal of 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


year, 
or inter- 





Office. W: 
| now to The O. Box 20, West 
Maitland, New Soman Wales Beason 


August, 1949 











YORK’S 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-lb. 4.50 4.25 4.00 
Queens 1.00 85 75 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen 


Enlarged facilities and increased production on high quality queens 
enable us to give you prompt service on any quantity. None better 
regardless of price. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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IN 1949 


More beekeepers than ever before will be turning 
their attention to producing Comb Honey. 


The price is right—the demand is good. 

We can supply your needs in Comb Honey Sections— 
Section Supers—and all the equipment necessary for pro- 
duction of Comb Honey. 

We are manufacturers and sell direct to the beekeeper. 

Write for our 1949 catalog listing everything for the apiary 
at a price that is right. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., Inc. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


(The heart of Wisconsin's Dairyland) 




















1239 S. LORENA ST. 


Electric Uncapping Knife 


This knife heats in 15 seconds and operates 
with a steady heat regulated by an adjustable 
thermostat in the handle. No control boxes. 
New design in plastic handle. 

110-115 V. AC only 
Cotton Cord $13.50 while They last. 
6-ft. rubber cord $15.00. 


MACY ELECTRIC KNIFE COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 
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Leather Italians e¢ Caucasians 


\ 
| 
QUEEN S-— Any Number, 
50c each, GUARANTEED 
Rich’s All Italian Hybrid Disease Resistant 
? Queens—a New Type of Bee 
NORTHERN BRED ALL ITALIAN 
{ This is a cross of pure Italian bees to produce a strong, 
} gentle bee that is superior in vigor and has positive re- 
} sistance to American foulbrood. 
This stock is produced and maintained by northern honey 
producers at much expense. We help pay that cost. 

1-24 $1.25 25-99 $1.15 
? 100-999 $1.00 1000 or more 95c 


| THE RICH HONEY FARMS 


JEANERETTE, LOUISIANA 


eee 
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QUALITY QUEENS 


° 
60 CENTS EACH. 100 UP, 50 CENTS EACH 


Don't keep that old queen when she can be replaced almost 
as cheap as a dream. 


B. A. ANDERSON & CO. Opp, Alabama 





Attention! THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 





—— the aw at right —_ our 2-lb. package with queen $2.50 
oney price an igure your gain. ven 3-lb. k ith 3.50 
though prices have been cut to rock bottom 4-lb eames peony ptr 4.50 
you still get quality bees, full weight pack- . os q . 

ages, health certificate, and live arrival guar- Queens in 100 lots 45 
anteed. Take advantage of this offer now. Queens, each .50 


FARRIS HOMAN Shannon, Mississippi 






A NEW TYPE QUEEN BEE 


Six generations of controlled mating and careful research work has 


JAADBOA, 
* ou Sty é 
‘a - & one into production of these northern bred, all-Italian hybrids. 

) rogeny tested for honey production temper, resistance to foulbrood, 
and other valuable qualities. WRITE FOR PRICES. 4 


Chipley, Florida 
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@ QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1949 @ 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Maximum production is most oo | assured with superior bees and queens. 
That's one way we try to help you make money. Superior bees and eens is our 
motto at all times. We like to have 50 per cent deposit and balance before shipping 
date. We believe this is fair to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you want 
shipment. Price scale: 
Queens, any number $1.00—Tested Queens $2.00 
2-lb. package and queen - $3.00 any number 
3-lb. package and queen 4.00 any number 


THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 
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BLUE RIBBON 


Package Bees and 
Italian Queens 


4 

\ 

4 

4 

| | 
1949 SHIPPING SEASON , 
COMPLETED 

ad 
FOSTER APIARIES } 
,] 

\ 
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COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 
Successor to Thos. C. Burleson 








Ship Your 
HONEY & BEESWAX 


to us. Top prices paid, prompt 
remittance. Also welcome your 
old comb shipments to be ren- 


dered into wax at very nominal 
charge. 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut Street 
_ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Packages SUNKIST Queens 


ITALIAN 
2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. Queens 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.00 65c 


Guaranteed live delivery— 
queens clipped, air mailed— 
Postpaid. 

Packages Express collect. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Convent, Louisiana 
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Replace that failing queen 
Queens now with our fine 3-Banded 
Italian Queens noted for their productive- 
ness, hardiness and vitality. _A strain de- 
veloped through years of segregation and 
selective line breeding. 75c each. 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 


Fast, 
Reliable. 
Labor 
Savers 








At Your Dealers 


PORTER BEE ESCAPE 
LEWISTOWN, ILLINOIS BOX #9 


SPEARS’ 
Quality Bred Italian Queens 


Bred for color, honey production 
and quietness. 
All queens are sent by Air Mail. 


QUEENS 50c EACH—Any Quantity 


SPEARS’ APIARIES 


HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 


American Bee Journa! 
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HONEY PRODUCERS 


We thank you for the business you have 
given us. We have nothing to offer you at 
this time as our shipping season is over. 


For Package Bees next year keep your 
attention on our advertising. 


Breeding stock is selected for Production, 
Gentleness and Good Wintering. 


* 
“THEY PRODUCE” 
e 


Rossman & Long 


P. O. BOX 133 
MOULTRIE, GA. 








‘um Eloney 


Labels 


dete all? that sell honey 


A catalog with many individual labels, in single 
designs; or with series of labels carrying the same 
design; labels for all sizes of glass and tin. Single 
color and multi-color. Each label in the catalog is 
just the size and in every way exactly like the one 
you may choose. Each label can be placed on your 
container so you can judge for yourself whether 
or not it suits you. You will find the wording de- 
signed to do a good selling job and the colors 
blended to attract the customer's eye. 

* 
SEND FOR THIS COMPLETE CATALOG. 
It will cost you nothing but the penny postal. 
* 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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TANQUARY’S HONEY 


When ordering Italian Bees and Queens 


remember TANQUARY’S quality, quantity and service to you. We 
are here to serve and please you. 


Quantity Queens 2-lb.Pkgs. 3-lb.Pkgs. 4-lbPkgs. 5-lb. Pkgs. 
1 to 24 _ _$ .80 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
2 a 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.20 
OS ae 3.00 4.00 5.00 5.80 
Queens TESTED $2.00 each. 


Queenless packages deduct price of queen—Queens postpaid—Package bees F.O. B. 





FARMS, Inc., Lena, S. C. 


| WESTERN UNION, LENA. S. C. TELEPHONE: ESTILL, S. C. 109 | 
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CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


ANY QUANTITY 
75 CENTS 


Girardeau Apiaries 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 


MITT 





American Rabbit Journal 

Shows the Way to Success 
Gives the latest news and views of the 
.bbit world—an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of generat and educational tures. 
) year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; sample 15c. 


American Rabbit Journal 
DEPT. 8. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 


“3 


August, 1949 


THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE—Edited 


by Roy Grout. Fifteen other authorita 
tive contributors Here is a real text 
book. Brand new Cloth 670 pages, 


hundreds of pictures. No bee library is 
complete without it. Subjects by chapters 
with cross-index. $4.00. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 





Thousands of Rabbits 
WANTED and other Small Stock. 
Poultry and Birds. Let 
STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy. Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and Other Pets. 
STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
BOX 251 MILTON, PA. 


Canadian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U. S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the 
Border,” send us your subscription NOW. 
Subscription price, $1.75 per year in U.S. A. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
54 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Ontario 
A CONSTANT MARKET 
FOR YOUR BEESWAX 


Save every scrap of wax, comb, or cap- 
pings. Ship your wax when you have it 
ready. Don't hold it. Avoid losses from 
moth, fire, shrinkage, rodents. Ship to 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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rhe Postscript 


An interesting note concerning 
heron’s bill or pin clover (Erodium 
cicutarium) comes from Roscoe E. 
Johnson, of Barre, Massachusetts. He 
reports that it started blooming 
on April 22 and that in his locality 
it continues until about October 5. 
Although this plant is quite generally 
distributed in New England and 
southward to New Jersey we hear 
little of it as a honey source except 
in California. The sugar content of 
the nectar is very high and it is 
reported as the source of surplus 
honey in California. 


+e, 


H. B. Howell, superintendent of 
the Astor Experiment Station at 
Astoria, Oregon, was a recent visitor 
to our test garden. We were espe- 
cially glad to see him because of some 
very valuable work with legumes on 
acid soil at his station. He has re- 
cently issued a bulletin on big trefoil 
which spreads by underground root- 
stocks. Although the bird’s-foot tre- 
foil does very well for us, the big 
trefoil is a failure here. Our winters 
are too severe and our soils too 
alkaline. Mr. Howell reports that 
the honey bees work the blossoms of 
big trefoil very eagerly and that the 
honey is of very fine quality. 


Apparently the big trefoil is like 
the bird’s-foot trefoil in that it is 
almost entirely dependent upon bees 
for pollination. Such information as 
is available indicates that the yield of 
honey from both species increases 
westward as is the case with sweet 
clover. Reports from the state of 
New York tell of much smaller yields 
of honey from trefoil than come from 
Minnesota or Oregon. While the 
bird’s-foot trefoil succeeds in the 
northern states, the big trefoil will 
not endure severe cold, so is better 
adapted to the south and the mild 
coastal areas of the northwest. 


Se 


It is interesting to note the prefer- 
ence of butterflies for special flowers. 
On May 27, the painted lady butter- 
fly was swarming over the flowers 
of the Persian catmint, (Nepeta 
mussina), while the red admiral 
butterflies were very numerous on 
the Peking cotoneasters. At the same 
time there were more swallowtail 
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Frank C. Pellett 


butterflies sipping nectar from the 
blossoms of the beauty’ bush 
(Kolkwitzia), while the sulphurs were 
common on the meadow sage (Salvia 
pratense), with a few of them to be 
seen on other flowers. Honey bees 
were very numerous on all these 
blossoms. An occasional butterfly 
of each species was to be seen on 
other flowers, but the greater number 
showed an obvious preference for 
the special favorite. 


a OH 


There are several species of rag- 
wort or butterweed, (Senecio) in this 
country, but we seldom get reports 
of honey from them. Groundsel is 
another common name but squaw- 
weed is even more general. 

John C. Dods of Troy, Kansas, re- 
ports that Senecio aureus covers the 
sandbars under willow trees on low- 
lands near the Missouri River and 
that he has observed the bees cover- 
ing it during most of the day. A flow 
of dark honey comes in late May and 
early June and sometimes as much 
as 60 pounds surplus is stored. The 
honey is very fragrant and of agree- 
able taste. 

cigalllallie 


F. N. Howes reports that in Great 
Britain there is a variety of ragwort 
known in Scotland as “Stinking 
Willie” which is a troublesome weed 
in meadowlands. It is attractive to 
the bees, but unfortunately the honey 
like the plant is strong flavored, al- 
most bitter and liable to spoil other 
honey. 

Little information is available as 
to the quality of the more than 20 
other species common to America. 


Louis F. Cox of Lexington, Missouri 
is making some extensive trials of 
new plants. He reports good suc- 
cess with purple loosestrife on wet 
land. He finds that the bees work 
meadow sage very heavily and re- 
gards it highly for planting along 
highways for bee pasture. Sweet 
clover is disappearing from his neigh- 
borhood as it is from many others. 
The bees work lespedeza bicolor 
heavily but he is a bit too far north 
to mature seed except in unusually 
favorable seasons. 


There has been a great increase in 
the number of bumblebees in this 
vicinity in the past two years. On 
June 5, I counted 146 on one short 
row of Jerusalem sage and there were 
probably more which I failed to see. 
They were present in similar abun- 
dance on other flowers in bloom at 
the same time. After nightfall, when 
the bees are no longer visiting the 
flowers, there are thousands of moths 
of many species. A big variety of 
nectar yielding flowers brings a simi 
lar variety of insects. The pawpaw 
butterfly was a rare visitor to thi: 
neighborhood until we planted ths 
pawpaw trees. Now that there is a 
nice clump of them the butterflies 
have become quite common. 
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Glenn Owen Jones, son of ou 
Federation secretary, now associated 
with Newman Lyle, was a fun loving 
youngster. When he was a schoo! 
boy in short pants I taught him how 
to recognize the drones among the 
bumblebees and wasps. The result 
was a surprise not only for me but 
for others as well, as he delighted in 
taking them to school to frighten the 
girls out of their wits much to the 
annoyance of his teachers. It pro 
vided a complicated problem since he 
was a diplomatic youth not inclined 
to carry his pranks far enough to re 
quire personal discipline. You maj 
be sure that there are teachers 
the Atlantic schools who will neve! 
forget Glenn Owen. 


++ 


The figwort, (Scrophularia mari- 
landica), has long been famous fi 
attraction for the bees. It was wide 
ly distributed among the beemen of 
the eighties under the name “Simpso! 
Honey Plant.” Wherever the flowe! 
appear they are likely to be swarn 
ing with bees. It blooms for a long 
season in late summer. Three related 
species from Europe are growing i! 
the test garden. They do not gro’ 
as tall as our American form and 
come into bloom much earlier. Thé 
bees are busy on their flowers in late 
May and early June before the nati 
species is more than half grow 
They appear to be equally attracti' 
to the bees and greatly extend t 
season. 

Atlantic, Iowa 


American Bee Journal 


















Your Beeware Dealer 
Stocks the Beeware Twins 


The “I-V’” Cover ‘“‘Lev-L-Drain”™ Bottom 
















Your neighborhood Lewis-Dadant dealer will 
welcome your questions 


See him to learn more about... . 





1. Bored Dovetails 

2. V-Shaped Metal Frame Rests 
3. Rot-Proofed Hives 

4. “I-V” Covers 

5, “Lev-L-Drain” Bottoms 








Visit him . . Buy your needs from him . . His stock is complete 
Hives - Supers - Frames - Foundation - Pails - Jars - Extractors 





G. B. LEWIS COMPANY _ : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE AND MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY 14, IOWA 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE * TRADEMARK OF THE G. B. LEWIS CO. 
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Partners IN SUCCESSFUL BEEKEEPING— 


INTELLIGENT MANAGEMENT 
and 


A DEPENDABLE EXTRACTOR 


WE MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY EXTRACTORS 
FROM THE SMALL 3-FRAME EXTRACTOR... 


A SIZE FOR EVERY APIARY— 


L35—3-frame extractor and capping dryer 
L15—2-frame reversing extractor 
L17—2-frame reversing (12”x16”) pockets) 
L25—4-frame reversing extractor 
L20—20-frame Simplicity extractor 
L45—45-frame Simplicity extractor 


.».». TO THE LARGE 45-FRAME EXTRACTOR 





ASK YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 








If you do not have a catalog write 
us for your free copy. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
MEDINA, OHIO 


Established 1869 





